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PREACHING MISSION AT 
FITCHBURG 


Under the auspices of the Mission 
Brotherhood, a Liberal Preaching Mission 
was held in Fitchburg, Mass., from March 
24 to March 29, with Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, of Syracuse, N. Y., as missioner- 
in-charge. The First Parish Unitarian 
Church and the First Universalist Church, 
both affiliated with the Free Church 
Fellowship, undertook the mission as a ges- 
ture of cooperation in the common interest 
of the liberal gospel. Dr. Howard A. Pease 
is the minister of the Unitarian church, 
and Rev. M. A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church. The object of the 
mission was to revitalize the religious life 
of the cooperating church memberships, 
and to offer an opportunity to others to 
hear the liberal point of view inter- 
preted. 

Dr. Argow’s subjects on successive eve- 
nings were: “How Can We Rebuild Our 
Lives?” ‘Does It Make Any Difference 
What We Believe?” ’‘Is There Any Value 
in Prayer?” “Knights of a New Crusade” 
(for young people). ‘“‘Are There Secret 
Sources of Power in Our Lives?” ‘Is 
Death the End?”’ 

The first three meetings were held in the 
Unitarian church; the last three in the 
Universalist church. Invitations were sent 
to Gardner, Leominster, Groton and Ayer, 
and delegations from liberal churches in 
those communities attended during the 


week. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


On Monday, March 18, twenty-three 
persons gathered in the little chapel on 
the second floor of Universalist Head- 
quarters, 16 Beacon Street, for the first of a 
series of Lenten devotional services. The 
preacher for the day was Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D. D., minister of King’s Chapel. 
His topic was ‘‘The Right to Happiness.” 
Rey. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem, president 
of the Ministers’ Association, had charge 
of the service. The ministers present were 
W. W. Locke, F. M. Bissell, L. G. Morris, 
H. Vossema, U. S. Milburn, L. W. Coons, 
L. C. Nichols, C. L. Eaton, A. A. Blair, 
O.S. Raspe, C.J. Cowing, C. H. Emmons, 
R. R. Hadley, H. B. Gilman, D. H. Rob- 
bins, J. L. Dowson, and S.G. Spear. Others 
were Mrs. Chamberlain, William Gardner, 
A. W. Polk, H.S. Ballou, and Miss Dora J. 
Brown. Miss Brown was the pianist. Dr. 
Perkins read the First Psalm and the 
Beatitudes from the fifth chapter of 
Matthew, and followed the reading by a 
prayer. 

Taking as a text, “His delight is in the 
law of the Lord,” Dr. Perkins emphasized 
and illustrated the fact that, contrary to 
much popular opinion, no one has the 
inalienable right to happiness. We have 
in life the glorious opportunity to pursue 
happiness and to win happiness, but it is 
not ours by right. The makers of the 
Declaration of Independence affirmed our 


right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Happiness will be found, and 
only found, in obedience to the order of 
the universe. Our delight comes in strict 
conformity to the law of the Lord. 

This is not the underlying idea of much 
present day writing. Many novels have 
presented the thesis that we not only have 
a right to happiness, but the happiness to 
which we have a right is found in the un- 
restrained play of the native appetites, 
desires, and passions. The characters which 
are glorified in such literature are those 
with no compunctions of conscience, no 
burden of sin. The same idea is seen today 
in the programs of economics and politics. 
In a materialistic age we are pushing to 
the fore the things which make for pleasure 
and the satisfaction of the senses. This is 
widely the philosophy of the home. The 
walls of the modern home are broken down 
by this false conception. 

What really leads to happiness, the joys 
which satisfy and leave no sting, are the 
achievements of courage, self-mastery, 
moral accomplishment. Jesus had the 
secret. He said blessed are they who, doing 
the will of the Father in heaven, even 
through hardship and loss, find the peace 
which passeth understanding. 

Dr. Bissell, chairman of the program 
committee, announced the preacher for 
Monday, March 25, as Dr. Ashley D. 
Leavitt, of Brookline. 

Gs 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastica! 
jurisdiction of the Universalist Genera} 
Convention, 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sine 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


GOD CAN BREAK THESE CHAINS 


OD can break these chains, said Jesus, the chains 
of gold, the mighty power of love of money. 
There are few chains in this world that are 

harder to break. Note what percentage of the thought, 
of the talk, of the writing, of the fighting, of our day 


is over money. We have here another incident of that’ 


historic journey to Jerusalem that ended on Palm 
Sunday. The rich young man, the ruler, one writer 
says, came to Jesus asking what he should do to inherit 
eternal life. First told to keep the commandments, 
he said that he had done so. Then he was commanded 
to give away his great possessions and come to take 
up the cross. The disciples were amazed, because Jesus 
had not exacted this sacrifice of them. As always he 
fitted the prescription to the patient. The young man 
needed to make a complete break with the love of 
power that money gave him, and to start life over. 
He simply could not and would not do it. Saddened, 
Jesus looked at his departing figure and said, ‘“‘How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’’ To him it was about as impossible as for 
a camel to squeeze through a rocky pass called the 
“‘Needle’s Eye.’’ It was impossible for men unaided 
to do it. How then could it be done? By God’s grace 
and help. With God all things are possible. God can 
break the chains that men forge link by link, to bind 
themselves, the heavy chains like Marley’s, with cash- 
boxes and old ledgers fastened to them. One could 
write a chapter on the help that God can give to 
tempted and sinful and overburdened men. 

One could write a chapter on “Why callest thou 
me good?” A question by Jesus that does not seem 
to have surprised the disciples, who were in daily 
contact with one so perfect that he could not admit 
perfection or even goodness. 

One could write a chapter or a book on the eco- 
nomic philosophy of the incident, which book most 
readers would repudiate in these hectic days of debate 
unless it squared with their economic prejudices. 

It is enough to say here that theology, philosophy 
and common sense back up the fundamental proposi- 
tion of Jesus. ‘‘Whatever stands in the way of right- 
eousness of life, get rid of it.’’ Hand, foot, eye, riches, 
pride of poverty, whatever it is, get rid of it. Cast it 
out. Better be maimed than to inherit gehenna fire— 
the flames in the Valley of Hinnom, emblem of sore 
punishment. How our fathers would have paused here 


to thunder against everlasting punishment! It is not 
necessary today. 

On that journey to Jerusalem, very ancient 
motives and ‘drives,’ as we call them, came to the 
front, love of place, power, honor, distinction, money. 
We cannot bear down too hard on the young ruler, 
because we know our own hearts. We can, however, 
hold up for all men to see a Master who, in primitive 
times and in rude surroundings, and under conditions 
of mortal peril to himself, stated for the little band and 
for the centuries the values in which lie the true sig- 
nificance and glory of life. 

* * 
A NEW LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT : 

LAYMEN’S movement in the local church or 
_In the denomination without an idea back of it 
is a pretty hopeless thing. It results in eleven 
or thirteen men, who would give all their old boots 
to be at home, turning out from a beautiful sense of 
loyalty, and fanning flames of enthusiasm in each 
other until a late hour, and then thanking God they 

can go home. 

But, curiously, a laymen’s movement is springing 
up in various denominations quite unlike the half dead 
one we have described. 

It has an idea in it, a conviction back of it, and 
steam to it. 

Our Universalist laymen are planning to look into 


_ it. They are not setting up a new, expensive organiza- 


tion. They are simply taking advantage of a great 
annual event, the statewide laymen’s dinner, to lay the 


- matter before the men. They have asked A. Ingham 


Bicknell, one of our most prominent Jaymen, and the 
Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong, who has had actual 
experience with the movement in its modern form, to 
be the speakers. 

A committee consisting of Gilbert Potter, R. A. 
Dickson, Robert F. Needham, Fred Goldthwaite and 
H. G. Phelps is making the arrangements. They have 
been studying with attention an article by Dr. Arm- 
strong, ““A New Deal for New Hampshire Laymen,”’ 
published in the January issue of The Adult Bible 
Class Magazine of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches. 

The trustees of the Congregational Conference of 
New Hampshire got together and decided that the 
laymen were the weak link in the chain of their state 
organization. They appointed a permanent Commit- 
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tee on Men’s Work. This committee set up a number of 
local committees over the state, and then had a dinner 
with two ringing addresses. At the Isles of Shoals in 
August, the committee put over a successful week-end 
conference, where fundamental subjects were taken 
up—‘Programs for Men’s Groups,” “The Laymen 
and His Church,’ “The Church in Action,’ and 
“What Is Religion?’ The week-end conference was 
seen to be merely a forerunner of other conferences. 

We do not want to anticipate anything that Mr. 
Armstrong may say, but here are one or two startling 
statements in his article: 

“Congregational laymen have a definite feeling 
that the ministers are creating something like a priestly 
caste; that they are not particularly interested in hav- 
ing their laymen take an active part in the affairs of 
the church.”’ As Mr. Armstrong says, ‘‘the ministers 
probably would dispute this.” 

Another statement is that the average layman 
knows little or nothing about the organized life of the 
church and how it functions. 

A third is that there is among the laymen a deep 
and moving interest in a vital religious experience that 
has not tied itself in with the thought of the man in the 
pulpit. 

And a fourth important utterance is that the 
Council for Social Action is in for trouble unless its 
call goes to laymen prepared by a deep and real re- 
ligious experience. ‘‘They will respond when they see 
the right,” he says. 

We have a genuine admiration for Dr. Armstrong. 
He has hold of something we had better talk over. 
We hope he will discuss all of these matters at 
Worcester. 


* * 


WHY WE PUBLISH SOME THINGS 


GOOD friend who has taken no part in the 
Newark controversy, came to us recently and 
expressed regret that we had published the 

story of the trouble in the Leader. 

“Tt hurts me,” he said, “‘to have anything come 
out in print that reflects upon any of our people or 
churches. Any church fight is bound to hurt us.” 

We told him that it would be more unfortunate 
for people to get the idea that their denominational 
paper would suppress important matters. 

It seems to us that the most deadly charge that 
could be leveled against a paper is that by reading it 
one could not get a true picture of things as they are. 

Two years ago a young minister, smarting under 
what he deemed an injustice done to a beloved friend 
who was pastor of the Newark church, urged us to 
bring the whole matter out. We refused. During the 
last year, we have worked steadily to avoid the neces- 
sity of publishing anything about it, but to no avail. 
Now, with the daily papers featuring it and interviews 
and statements being given out by those most inter- 
ested, we should not respect ourselves if we remained 
silent. 

Our readers can rest assured that if we find mis- 
management in State Conventions or in the General 
Convention, we shall say so. If we find self-sacrificing 
and intelligent work, we shall say so. If some minister 
or layman is arrested, or gets in trouble, we shall say 


so if it will serve truth and justice, and we shall drop 
the mantle of charity over the unhappy incident Init 
will serve mercy and not sacrifice other vital things. 

* * 


RICHARDS CYCLOPEDIA* 


N the office of The Christian Leader, as in all editorial 
sanctums, we turn many times each day to the 
Encyclopedia. For example, there is the Britan- 

nica, the latest edition. We continually use all of the 
volumes, including the last, which carries the index. 
Wetake down the Britannica to add to our knowledge, 
to check up on the assertions of others, to verify 
spelling, for help on odd jobs of many kinds. Weare . 
dictionary-minded, and encyclopedia-minded, and 
minded to have plenty of other reference books, 
because we have found that they pull us out of many 
a literary bog and renew our intellectual strength. 

So far as the present writer is concerned the 
experience is not new, for wise parents gave him the 
run of the bookcases in childhood, and let him pull 
down the large sheep-bound encyclopedias of half a 
century ago and leaf them over while lying flat on the 


‘sitting room floor. He recalls as well today as fifty 


years ago the alphabetical arrangement of the work: 
‘““A-Asher, Ash-Bol, Bol-Car, Car-Cod, Cod-Dem, 
Dem-Eve,”’ ete: 

Now into the office there comes for review, 
Richards Cyclopedia for children, twenty-four books, 
bound into twelve volumes, and filled with artistic, 
interesting pictures. 

The first comment we make is that it has been no 
task to read in order to appraise intelligently. The 
task has been to break away from these fascinating 
books in order to do other important work. And the 
second comment is that it is fortunate for a good-sized 
family that there are twelve volumes, or somebody 
would be standing around crying “next’’ and grand- 
father would be competing with Willie. And the third 
comment is that something vital would have happened 
to the boy of fifty years ago if he could have pulled 
these books down in place of the old sheep-bound 
volumes, good as they were for the times. 

We have been asked many times. about stories 
for children, and sometimes about story sermons for 
children’s services. Well, here they are, an almost 
inexhaustible store of true stories told with dramatic 
skill and a sense of beauty. They cover almost every- 
thing from Homer to Babe Ruth. 

The editors of this work have adopted a plan of 
short complete stories joined to other stories farther 
on in the work by a “‘continued” line at the end, giving 
the page where the same subject is treated again. And 
the paging does not start over at each volume, but 
goes on from page 1 in volume 1 to page 6540 in 
volume 24. The pages included in each volume appear 
on the back of the books. 

In volume one we start with ‘The Story of the 
Earth,” “The Record of the Rocks,” ‘“‘The Story of the 
Sea,” “Who Were the People before History,” and, 
“How the Earth Races through Space,’”’ and then we 


*Richards Cyclopedia. Edited by Ernest Hunter Wright 
and Mary Heritage Wright. J. A. Richards Inc., New York; 
Publishers. Twelve volumes. 6540 pp. Price $39.50. 
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find “Continued on page 75,’’ where we start in again 
with “What a New Mountain Is Like.” 

So on through the volumes there appear the 
stories that are bound to wake up the minds of children 
to the fascinating possibilities in the study of geology. 

The story of the nations soon gets under way, 
also the many stories of mythology, the history of 
_ music, botany, zoology, astronomy, and everything 
else under the sun and beyond the sun. But it is 
concrete. Hundreds of the stories are built about 
interesting personalities. This is a cyclopedia to which 
we can go for a fact, for there is an index of over 300 
pages, but it is also a cyclopedia to which we can go for 
noble entertainment. The editors open our eyes to the 
glories of an education in art, and scores of the world’s 
masterpieces are reproduced for us. They tell us what 
English is, from its beginning in primitive speech, to 
the most sinewy English of today, and there is hardly 
a master of our mother tongue whose life story cannot 
be found here. And though it seems as if all knowledge 
were the province of the work, an extensive bibliog- 
raphy suggests other doors to open. 

The editors assert that they went to the engineers, 
the scientists, the historians, and other scholarly people, 
for the facts, and then set their story tellers to work 
on them. They have succeeded so well that Engiand 
took 242,000 sets of the work in sixty days. Every 
school should have several sets, and every home one. 
It might help some of our post graduate institutions 
get over the idea that a thing is necessarily suspect if 


it is interesting. 
* k 


THE PRIEST IN POLITICS 


E are not attracted by Father Coughlin, to put 

W it mildly, but we desire to defend his right 

to take part in politics. Just as strongly we 

stand for the separation of church and state. Ohio is 

playing with fire in appropriating money for parochial 
schools. 

But priests, rabbis, ministers of every church, are 
citizens, and have not only the right to participate in 
politics but the duty to do so. The Commonweal, a 
Catholic journal of far different caliber from Father 
Coughlin, puts it thus: 

What politics, and social life in general—and in 

especial, our economic system—needs, for the good of the 
nation, is more religion, applied in practice, not merely 
preached in platitudes. The man, or the clergyman, 
who dares to take such action may, and often will, go 
wrong in details; if so, he can be corrected, and checked, 
or defeated, in the natural course of free political and 
social action. He follows, to be sure, a dangerous road. 
But if he mistakes mere caution, or sloth, or indifference, 
or class interests, for the holy virtue of prudence, his 
road is worse than dangerous: it is the way of death for 
religion. 

If a minister exhibits ignorance or fanaticism or 
class hatred in political speech or action it is precisely 
the same as if he exhibited ignorance or fanaticism or 
class hatred in discussion of theology. Those who have 
to listen to him have the right to judge him for his 
failure in any of these respects, or in any other way, 
but they have no right to fence off a field of thought 
and say, ‘‘You cannot enter.”’ 

If a minister becomes a bore because he talks 


continually of Spengler’s “Decline of the West” or his 
own last trip to Europe, or if he shows no interest in 
the half dozen vital religious activities associated with 
his job, he may be called to account. There is no 
inalienable right to perform the activities of a bore 
or to neglect one’s duties. 

But whether he be Catholic or Protestant, an 
official in the field of religion is under solemn obligation 
to consider the common weal, and that is what politics 
is in all high and noble usage of the word. 

We do not want to take up the cudgels for Father 
Coughlin. We protest against being forced to do so. 
But there are no two sides to this question as we see it. 

The priest is a citizen. He ought to act as a citizen, 
and the general level of citizenship will be higher when 
all priests do act as good citizens. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Mercy, justice, solid common sense and religion 
in the highest sense call for enactment of legislation 
now pending in Congress to permit seven thousand 
hospitals to open their doors to mothers overburdened 
with children and give them scientific contraceptive 
information, available for the rich but now beyond the 
reach of the poor. 


Mothers’ Day, the second Sunday in May, and 
Fathers’ Day, the third Sunday in June, equally offer 
opportunity to discuss the coming of children into the 
world and the making or marring of their lives in the 
first impressionable years. 


To bar from the ballot all parties that advocate 
“workers and farmers government” is simply tying 
down the safety valve. One house of the legislature 
in the state of Washington has favored such a measure. 


Noble economy in government down in Pennsyl- 
vania! The chaplain has been eliminated from the 
budget of the lower house of the legislature, and two 
members do the praying. Why not all take a turn? 


If Russia had been faced with the problem of a 
Strachey teaching ideas contrary to those held by the 
powers that be, the speaker probably would have had 
to face a firing squad. 


Richard B. Harrison, colored actor, and “Lord’’ 
in “The Green Pastures,” will remain a vivid and 
happy memory to the vast majority of those who 
heard him. : 


The Oxford Group meetings seem to have made 
an impression on Cambridge. A little more attention 
to the problems of personal religion would not hurt 
any of us. 


Have you ever known a true out-of-doors man 
who was an egotist? Have you ever known a real ego- 
tist who was an out-of-doors man? 


Of course Hitler has a case. We all promised to 
limit armaments, but he does not come into court 
with clean hands. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


LVII. 


The Little Hill Farm Seen Afar 


Johannes 


Q|ATE in the afternoon of a March day, when 
© work was over and offices were about ready 
41 to close, I entered the sanctum of a friend, 
also an editor, and found him and one of his 
intimates, a university professor, looking out on busy 
Copley Square. 

I did not need to be told that I was welcome, 
because I knew it before I went there. But all of us 
were tired and needed cheering up. 

The editor handed me his paper, just off the 
press, and his leading editorial was “Pause Awhile.” 
It was one of his best. ‘‘These are dark days,” he 
wrote. ‘‘What shall we do? Do? Do nothing—pause 
awhile. We are so bent on doing something to relieve 
the national and international, social and political, 
industrial and economic, situations that we are hys- 
terically grasping at every straw that seems to offer 
help. Consequently we are lost in the midst of endless 
quackeries. What shall we do? Pause. Think... . 
Listen to God instead of man.”’ 

I do not know the problem of the university man, 
but I know he had some heavy problems of his own. 
When I appeared they began to talk about the hill 
farm. One had seen it for ten minutes while hurrying 
by motor half across the continent to a convention. 
The other now saw it through his eyes—a little refuge 
up among the hills. 

The thought of the farm rested us. The professor 
began to speak of the life in the soil as limitless, some- 
thing sacred, almost as if it were God Himself. 

We had only a little time together, but it was 
long enough to start me at the happy duty of setting 
down these visions and dreams. 

On this dark March day, with a snow flurry in 
the air and the dirty ice clogging the gutter on our side 
of Newbury Street, as it had for weeks, I traveled 
away on the wings of imagination and spent an hour 
or two at the farm. 

The farm had not run away during these months 
of winter. There lay the “‘hollow” as of old when I 
came up Clappers Hill and made the little curve near 
Than’s silo. For two miles or more it stretched away 
ahead of me to the deep wooded gorge between Cobble 
and Pine mountains. 

I could see the curving road ahead and the 
different farms, every one of which I knew—and in 
every one of which was light and fire and food for me 
if I would stop, and our farm showed up at the far 
end of the hollow, where the road starts up the Summit 
mountain. Always when we pass Than’s silo, we 
catch our first glimpse of Joseph’s View, up above every 
other house in sight, clinging to the outcropping rocks 
at a turn of the road. 

When I saw the farm in my daydreams as I 
walked back from Copley Square, it was early spring. 
There were patches of snow in the fields. The brooks 
were rushing down from the hills. The trees were bare. 
I could see that there was deep snow in the woods. 
Of the bird friends there were only a few. I saw blue- 


birds along the road, flying ahead of the car, waiting 
for us to come up with them, and then going on. We 
had to go slowly to keep them with us. They were an 
aerial escort, and one had to stop if he wanted to hear 
that soft, sweet note, so hard to describe—so impossi- 
ble to forget. F 

Everything was gray in the hollow this March 
day. There was a chill in the air. The hill pastures 
looked lonely, as the cattle were still in the barnyards. 
The farmhouse was cold and empty. The books in the 
library seemed clammy to touch. The clocks were still. 
The fires were out. 

The great advantage of this kind of visit to the 
farm is that one is not tied to the calendar. Because 
it is a grey day in Boston with dirty ice in the gutters, 
one does not have to make it grey and cheerless at the 
farm. In travel by imagination one can use his ma- 
gician’s wand. What are magician’s wands for but to 
use when days are grey and people are tired and some 
folks hate you? So I took the wand down from the 
top shelf in the kitchen closet and wiped it off with a 
tea towel and waved it, issuing peremptory com- 
mands, and lo, I was arriving at the farm with the 
Madame in early June. The sky was blue now, the 
sun was warm, and it was only 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing when I stopped the car by the back door. 

As always, we waited for a moment or two and 
sat quietly to see what we could see and hear what 
we could hear. It always seems too bad to be hauling 
baggage and carrying in food in those first golden 
moments. The phoebe sat on the ridgepole of the 
wagon-house when we arrived, and immediately darted 
out for a fly, returning to her lookout. ‘Papa,’ our 
song sparrow, flew up from the gravel road—we say 
“gravel” but it is weedy gravel—and as we sat quietly 
he sang from his favorite perch in the plum tree. 

The old apple trees had survived the storms of 
winter, but they looked the worse for wear. It is 
always a question with us how long we can have them. 
They are like some of the gnarled old citizens whom 
we think we shall never see again when we go away, but 
who may attend our funerals. We looked attentively 
at the new bird-boxes that Tiny had made and put in 
the apple trees. Yes, by Jove, there was a father blue- 
bird sitting on one of them. The bluebirds must have 
taken possession. That was great! 

I came back for a moment to Newbury Street and 
the dirty ice in the gutter and the fatigue of a hard 
day, and I put it to myself: ‘Is there anything more 
restful on such a day than to think of Father Bluebird 
taking possession of the new birdhouse at the farm?” 
But I went back to the farm just as fast as I had re- 
turned to Boston, to hear the water trickling in the 
concrete tub. Always it is running, summer and winter, 
day and night, cold, refreshing, sparkling, and making 
music always. It tells of dark rock caverns under the 
old hills made when the earth was young—compara- 
tively, let me interject, lest a geologist be reading who 
does not keep magicians’ wands in the kitchen closet. 
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I like to think of those purifying strata, nature’s 
laboratories, where she makes the life-giving water 
ready for our use. 

We could not stay too long in the ear, for the 
Madame had to see whether Johnny and Willie and 
Mollie Cottontail had eaten too many of her lilies. 
Even the magician’s wand could not be so false to fact 
as to make us see perfect lilies. Until a light wire fence 
is built, the rabbits will count the lilies as belonging 
to their table d’hote. 

No magician’s wand is necessary in order to have 
the wood-boxes filled and the fires laid, for Tiny is as 
good as a magician. The old kitchen did look so good 
this June day. I lighted the fire and filled the kettle, 
and soon to the tinkle of the water was added the 
sweet music of the crackle of burning wood and the 
singing of the teakettle. There was a great patch of 
sunlight on the yellow painted floor. My big old- 
fashioned red-painted rocking-chair with yarn seat 
and back that Tiny had put in with such care, stood 
between the gleaming white refrigerator and the pantry 
door, by the west window opening on the old orchard. 
I had turned the main switch and the motor in the 
refrigerator was singing a welcome and starting on its 
summer job of cooling the milk, the butter, the eggs, 
the meat, the vegetables. Out of doors has its charm, 
but one must not disparage indoors, when all the old 
pieces of furniture talk, and offer conveniences, com- 
forts and beauties that one may never have seen before. 

Soon dinner was ready, no city luncheon but a 
country dinner, bacon and eggs, sweet, well-baked 
bread from Schenectady, brought to Cobleskill by 
truck at seven o’clock every morning, fresh green peas, 
already cooked and presented to us when we stopped 
in Cobleskill on our way up, coffee from Java and 
Arabia, icecream from the Dairyman’s League. The 
twelve o’clock whistle was blowing at Richmondville 
over the mountain in the big valley, when we sat down. 

I must say that one great disadvantage about this 
visit to the farm on a March day of the present year of 
our Lord is that I had to come back to Boston to really 
get something to eat, and there was not much flavor 
to what I actually had. 

But I had an afternoon at the farm in fancy before 
I actually stretched out my long body between Boston 
sheets. I had all the thrill of starting the clocks, of 
getting the front doors open, of exclaiming over the 
woodbine that now claimed the porch floor as well as 
the posts, of seeing a yellow warbler nesting in the tall 
rosebush in the front yard, of getting the first whiff of 
the syringa coming into flower, of looking at old 
Cobble, of seeing a horse and buggy go past up the hill, 
of feeling the June sun full on me, sending healing blue 
rays straight through all obstacles to every mental 
migraine. 

On this visit, even in fancy, I felt something of the 
one-sidedness of my vocation corrected, the swelling 
of professionalism slowly subsiding, the lameness of 
interest in one kind of thing helped if not entirely 
cured. 

“T like to have a man’s knowledge,” wrote young 
Emerson, “comprehend more than one class of topics, 
one row of shelves. I like a man who likes to see a fine 
barn as well as a good tragedy.” 

It was this kind of thing that made Henry Hazlitt 


eall Emerson ‘‘a combination of unworldly saint and 
shrewd Yankee.’’ And he quotes Emerson on the point 
thus: “It were too much to say that the Platonic 
world I might have treated as cloudland had I not 
known Alcott, who is a native of that country, yet 
I will say that he makes it as solid as Massachusetts to 
me.’ And Hazlitt comments: “‘It was probably also 
under Alcott’s influence that he could bring himself to 
write in his Journal, ‘What is there of the divine in a 
load of bricks? What is there of the divine in a barber’s 
Shop?) .¢".) Mauch. All?e’ 

This afternoon at the farm I saw a load of hay 
drive out of our big barn, past the kitchen window 
where I sat in my yarn chair and on toward a neigh- 
bor’s down the valley. The powerful, heavy, black 
horses hauled the load as if it were_a plaything. On 
the hay rigging this hay of last summer, the last of it, 
lay loaded perfectly—nothing lop-sided, all in perfect 
balance. At the reins stood one young man perfectly 
competent to cope with every steep slant and inequal- 
ity of the road. By the load walked another, as sure 
of himself, of the team, of the load, of the next day’s 
duty, as Emerson was sure in his famous lecture, 
“Self Reliance.”’ As he found the divine in his load 
of bricks, he would have found it in this load of hay. 
He would not have shouted over it as Walt Whitman 
would have done, but he would have seen it and sensed 
it and set it down in his journal. 

All kinds of things are interesting—the meadows, 
the fruit farms, the dairies, the geological strata re- 
vealed by the work of Stony Creek, through long ages, 
the Joe Pye weed and mallow, the gray fox and wood- 
chuck, the mother phoebe and the grouse, the caucus 
and church service, the electrification of the farms. 

It was a lucky stroke that sent me around to 
Copley Square and to the sanctum of my friend. The 
visit gave me this story for the paper, in which, as a 
thrifty soul penurious of time, I rejoice—but it did 
vastly more. It gave me one of those winter visions, 
made possible by a summer experience, which are the 
ripe fruit of such an experience. It made me “‘pause 
awhile and think.” 

A good book is a magician’s wand, too. That 
night in the upper back room on Newbury Street, 
Boston, I took down Emerson’s Collected Poems and 
was reading with delight bits that I never had read 
or had read inattentively long ago, when I came to 
“Musketaquid,”’ the old name of the spot where 
Concord, Massachusetts, has been built. The poem is 
Emerson’s tribute to his own place at Concord. 


Because I was content with these poor fields, 
Low, open meads, slender and sluggish streams, 
And found a home in haunts that others scorned, 
The partial wood gods overpaid my love, . 

And granted me the freedom of their state, 

And in their secret senate have prevailed 

With the dear, dangerous lords that rule our life, 
Made moon and planets parties to their bond, 
And through my rock like solitary wont 

Shot million rays of thought and tenderness. , 


The poem then tells what the wood gods did to 
enrich his life there on ‘‘the poor fields’? to which he 
gave his gift of love. There were the treasures of 
April and of May, the Indian traditions and relics, 
contact with the farmers, “‘supplanters of the tribe,’ ’ 
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and the consciousness that what “the strong masters 
wrote at large in miles, I followed in small copy in 
my acre.” 

For there’s no rood has not a star above it; 

The cordial quality of pear or plum 

Ascends as gladly in a single tree 

As in broad acres resonant with bees. 

And, chiefest prize, found I true liberty 

In the glad home plain-dealing nature gave. 

on still 

IT am a willow of the wilderness 

Loving the wind that bent me. All my hurts 

My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 

A quest of river grapes, a mocking thrush, 


Planetarium, Preacher 


A wild rose, or rock loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds. 


Because he loved, the wood gods made their pact 
with Emerson. 

On the same terms, the book gods stand ready to 
treat with us all. 

Man in the mass—man by himself. Bane and 
blessing in both states. We have but one real problem, 
how to socialize without turning men into cogs of a 
machine, and how to create the Emersons, the Whit- 
mans, the Thoreaus, the Carlyles, the Godlike inde- 
pendent individuals who will help man do the things 
together which he must learn to do or perish. 


and Our Convention 


H. E. Benton 


<a EY don’t come to scoff. No one in these days 

ReS| scoffs at science, and the Franklin Memorial 
in Philadelphia is a shrine to this modern 
em) coddess. But, doubtless, curiosity leads 
many to visit the planetarium, that marvelous, in- 
credibly ingenious mechanism, and a sentiment at 
least approaching prayer floods their spirits ere they 
leave. 

We are all human; the same instruments play 
upon most of us, find us at least somewhat in tune, 
and elicit a like response. So when Kant declares that 
“the infinite starry heavens” strike him dumb, in our 
hearts we whisper ‘‘Amen.”’ For here in this circular 
room, upon the sky-shaped dome, “the infinite starry 
heavens” appear with startling verisimilitude. 

Here we become humble worshipers in a true 
temple of the living, creating God; here we exclaim 
with Kepler, the astronomer, ‘‘O God, I am thinking 
Thy thoughts after Thee.” 

Before us is the planetarium with its many “‘eyes”’ 
from which are projected upon the ceiling the moving 
pictures of the stars, so that to the observer the illusion 
is complete. He forgets that this is merely a presenta- 
tion by a mechanical contrivance, and he watches with 
awe the procession of the heavenly bodies. Under the 
spell of the lecturer’s intriguing story he draws near 
to Betelguese and Sirius; he leaps millions of miles 
beyond the limits of our own galactic system, with its 
millions of stars, to millions of other galaxies, each 
with its millions of stars, and his fancy reaches out 
toward those millions of other galaxies that will be 
revealed when more powerful telescopes send their 
searching gaze out into this infinite space. 

Face to face with such stupendous, unimaginable, 
incomprehensible vastness and profundity, we might 
well falter and cry, ““What is man?” Justan insect and 
less than an insect; merely an invisible atom on a 
scarcely visible speck that is nearly lost in the ‘‘vast 
sea of space,” and yet, so far from being depressed by 
any feeling of inconsequence, we are exalted by the 
consciousness that in reality we are the children of a 
God of infinite wisdom and power and love, who is 
sufficient to create and sustain this vast universe. 

We are stirred to the depths of our being by this 
drama that is unfolding itself before us, brought near 
to us, and our spirits leap to meet it, for something 
tells us that we have a share in it, that, as Pope de- 


clared, ‘‘we are parts of one stupendous whole, whose 
body nature is and God the soul.’”’ And Pope knew 
nothing of modern astronomy! 

Harry Elmer Barnes means nothing to us when 
he cynically remarks, ‘‘Astronomically speaking, man 
is almost totally negligible,’ and the retort of George 
A. Coe appeals to us not only as keen but as absolutely 
true, ‘“‘Astronomically speaking man is—the astron- 
omer,’ and those whom the astronomer instructs and 
arouses to a comprehension of the deep sanity and 
validity of life. 

Our assurance is buttressed by the consciousness 
that here is Order, steadfast, ineluctable, divine order, 
incredibly intricate, marvelously delicate in its ad- 
justments, and yet absolutely reliable and certain. 

Before such a revelation of order any assumption 
that this universe just happened through infinite 
throws of chance seems to us to belong to the category 
of absurdities and inanities. We recognize here the 
work of a Planner; we are sensitive to the presence of 
the Orderer, whom we cannot see and yet who is “‘in us, 
round us and above.’ We come away from this service 
of worship conscious that we have been on the thresh- 
old at least of the Holy of Holies. With Sir James 
Jeans we have been in the company of the Infinite 


_ Mind, thinking His mighty thoughts, and we are made 


more content. Surely one who can do such works in 
His physical world can be trusted to bring His spiritual 
world to glorious and satisfying achievement, for 
under that, as under the stars, are ‘‘the everlasting 
arms,’ and we are confident that He who holds the 
planets will suffer none of His children to slip from 
His mighty hands—to quote Dr. James Pullman’s 
graphic words. 

One evening in December we gazed at the heavens 
exactly as they appeared to the dwellers in Palestine 
on that night when the Christ Child was born. We 
saw the stars follow their appointed course; we beheld 
the conjunction of brightly blazing planets that did 
take place at that very time, and the story was told 
of what might have happened. How grippingly real 
it was! How moving the thought that for the moment 
we were witnessing the awe of those shepherds watch- 
ing their flocks on Judean hills, or we were following 
those wise men of the East as they rode over the 
desert sands in their quest of him who was born King 
of the Jews. 
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It was difficult to bring ourselves back to the 
world of today that is so far removed in thought and 
motive from the haunting sweetness of that Christmas 
message which was given fresh incisiveness to us that 
evening. 

As I said at the outset, the audiences which 
assemble for these lectures, which are given afternoon 
and evening, are composed of men and women of every 
type, many young people, and they are invariably 
reverent and attuned to the experience of the hour. 
Portions of the lecture are “over the heads’ of all 
except those already technically informed, but even 
in this technical language another voice is heard, that 
of the inner spirit, and to that every heart responds. 
There is sustaining force in the knowledge brought so 


& 


vividly to us that there is so much out beyond that 
we cannot understand, and which undergirds our life 
so that like children we are comforted. 

And further, in that room everything base, mean, 
impure, is sloughed away; for the time at least we are 
“born from above.” 

The advice of the writer to everyone is: If you 
have not already visited a planetarium do not fail to 
improve the opportunity when it arrives. I believe 
there are two now in operation, in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 

A final word is to Pennsylvania Universalists who 
will attend the State Convention here May 31-June 2. 
You will find that a visit to the Franklin Memorial 
will be a religious experience of lasting value. 


Great Possessions 
Frederick A. Wilmot 


He went away sorrowful: for he had great posses- 
sions. Matthew 19 : 22b. 


JHE spiritual status of the rich man in the 
eyes of God is a timely theme. Our Supreme 
Judiciary in its recent gold clause decision 
pewet} §~evidently believes that the fate of the nation 
still i is of more importance than the amassing of wealth 
by individuals. 

Jesus said unto his disciples, “Verily I say unto 
you, That a rich man shall hardly enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.’ I do not think that Jesus by these 
words expressed a prejudice against the rich man, but 
merely pointed out the fact that his wealth is often a 
tremendous barrier between himself and God. There 
has been a good deal of loose talk condemnatory of the 
rich man, which President Theodore Roosevelt once 
summed up in this way: ‘“The poor man who envies 
the wealth of a rich man is just the kind who would be 
extremely arrogant if placed in his position.” 

Only yesterday I was looking at a reproduction 
of Hofmann’s painting of ‘““The Rich Young Man.” It 
is a pictorial representation of the scriptural incident 
that includes our text. 

Here was a rich young man who was attracted to 
Jesus, and everything points to the fact that they were 
very sincere friends, for we seldom approach others 
on the deeper things of our lives, especially our faults, 
unless we have implicit trust in their regard for us. 

Jesus and the rich young ruler had just come out 
from a mansion and were standing before the doorway. 
Near by was an aged man, crippled and poor, and his 
faithful wife, who was doing what she could to assist 
him. The rich young man took in the situation at a 


glance, and asked the Master: “What good thing shall , 


I do that I may have eternal life?” 

A great many rich men in our day have been asked 
the same question by their consciences. The hope is 
that it will be answered back, “Give so much money 
to this or that needy person, or give such a sum to this 
worthy charity.” 

All the while—back in the mind—is the thought 
that such charity shall only be of their abundance, 
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that it will not alter materially their wealthy estate, 
and by no means do they consider that any such gift 
will destroy, but rather that it will perpetuate, the 
economic system of exploitation by which it has been 
possible for them to amass their tremendous wealth. 

I know intimately much of the psychology of these 
wealthy men, and I must confess that from a human 
standpoint they have a very strong argument on their 
side. JI remember sitting in the library of a multi- 
millionaire one Sunday night and talking about this 
very problem. This man was a large owner in a hotel, 
a director in several banks and the president of a 
boiler and iron works. 

He said something like this: ““My people came to 
this country in Colonial days. The driving thoughts 
that brought them to these shores were that they 
individually might save their own souls in a deeply 
religious sense and that they might earn an independ- 
ent living. By hardship, thrift, foresight and courage 
they gradually subdued this stubborn wilderness and 
builded for themselves a substantial estate. It is mine 
by right,” he said. ‘““‘They have passed it on to me and 
I have increased it by vigilance and good judgment. 

“The average man is a wastrel,’ went his argu- 
ment, “yes, and a fool, living at each hour beyond his 
means, never thinking of the future. We have done 
our part in making this tremendous experiment of 
democracy a success. 

“lf it were not for men of my kind,” he admitted 
modestly, “there would not be any America at all. 
Anyone who looks history in the face will see that 
prosperous times have come when the so-called aristo- 
crats have been in the saddle, and starvation and 
depression and poverty have been the lot of mankind 
when the common people held sway.” 

Such is the indictment of society by the rich man, 
but Jesus said to this rich young ruler, who asked what 
he should do that he might have eternal life, “Have 
you kept the commandments’’—that is, “Have you 
performed the normal obligations of perfunctory re- 
ligion?’”’ The young man said, “‘Yes, all these things 
have I done from my youth up: I have gone to church 
with my family, I used to sing in the choir when | 
was a boy, I could reach high C, I know how to recite 
the Apostles’ Creed and mouth the confessions, in 
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short, I have been a pretty good churchman.” Then 
there was that usual embarrassing lull in the conver- 
sation, when the important part is known but left 
unsaid; a look of sadness came over the young man’s 
face as he pressed the point—“‘What lack I yet?” 
This was an expression of a sincere soul hunger, of a 
deep realization that something stood between him 
and God. 

He had asked Jesus for a spiritual diagnosis of 
his case. He had admitted to him in so many words 
that, with all his wealth—his rich young friends who 
were always on hand when he “‘threw a party,” the 
inevitable comfort with which his life was continually 
surrounded, the feeling of power in commanding the 
destinies of men—yet there was a soul hunger, an 
aspiration that nothing could satisfy. 

He did not say so, in so many words, but this 
crippled old man and his haggard wife disturbed him 
to his depths, for he had a heart like other men. He 
pictured by contrast the calm and comfort of his 
parents in their declining years, and shuddered at the 
momentary thought that such a fate should ever touch 
his loved ones. 

This barrier of wealth at this very hour here in 
America is standing between many of our best men and 
God. Without in any way taking political sides in our 
present crisis, because whichever party was in power 
it would have to face this reality, the thing that is 
holding us back from material recovery is that so 
many men won’t let go to the dictates of their con- 
sciences and to the fellowship they have with Christ 
in the perfunctory things of religion, but not in the 
spiritual facts which Jesus set before this rich young 
man on that particular day. 

The young man had asked for a remedy for his 
spiritual ills, and Jesus came back with a flash: “If 
thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come and follow me.”’ 

That is what young Saint Francis of Assisi did, 
the son of a wealthy silk merchant—and who can 
say honestly that he would not prefer to be such an 
immortal than to be the wealthiest man in the world 
today? 

That was a large order that Jesus gave the rich 
young man that day. But it was not a one-sided offer. 
Who can compare his wealth to the sacred privilege 
of the fellowship, the companionship, with Jesus? 

Only two or three weeks ago I heard that re- 
markable churchwoman, Mrs. Harper Sibley of 
Rochester, New York, say: “Anyone who at this 
present time came intimately in contact with India, 
China and Japan, especially back from the beaten 
paths and away from the great centers, with their 
unspeakable poverty, such as we here in America in 
the darkest hours of these past five years have never 
experienced, could never henceforth look upon the 
Orient as a market, but must look upon it rather as a 
great area of human need.” : 

I imagine that the poverty of the Orient is vastly 
greater even than that of England, but I can never 
forget the experience I had in Liverpool the day I 
landed there a number of years ago. I went from the 
wharf to the Great Northern Station, and my taxi 
happened to fall in behind a Hospital Day parade, 
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which wended its way through the slums of that city. 

Here in front of me was a great dray decorated 
with bunting and drawn by half a dozen horses. 
Women dressed as nurses stood on either side of the 
dray holding long fishpole-like rods from which were 
suspended small baskets. The crowds were banked 
on either side of the narrow street, and as the dray 
advanced the nurses passed these baskets in front of 
the people much the same as the ushers used to do in 
taking up a church collection when I was a boy. 
Pennies were dropped into the baskets for this worthy 
cause. 

As my eyes began to focus upon the crowd that 
had turned out from the slum tenements on this 
occasion I was stunned by the marks of poverty 
written on their faces: chalk-like complexions, deep-set 
and cavernous eyes, here and there a mere slip of a 
girl holding her emaciated baby in her arms, a wistful, 
tragic humanity. 

1 know that Jesus asked the rich young man to do 
a tremendous thing, but if this young man had only 
realized it, the Master was holding out to him that 
day the secret of eternal life. 

But we are told that the young man turned away 
sorrowful, “‘for he had great possessions.”’ 

How true it is that wealth may be a great barrier 
between man and God, but Jesus holds out the same 
answer for the rich young man of our day. Will he 
hear his words and believe him? Will he turn his 
energies for creating wealth, leading industry, com- 
merce and the countless enterprises that make a 
nation and a world great, to the solution of our 
common needs? 

Will he, in whatever part God gives him to per- 
form in the days ahead, respond to his summons— 
“Come and follow me?” 


A voice came from the sky: 

Set thy desires more high. 

Thy buildings fade away 

Because thou buildest clay. 

Now make the fabric sure 

With stones that will endure! 

Hewn from the spiritual rock, 

The immortal towers of the soul 

At Death’s dissolving touch shall mock, 

And stand secure while eons roll. 
Henry Van Dyke. 


* * * 


ALONE UPON A HILL 
Maude Burbank Harding 


These things I saw, alone upon a hill 

Whence spring has come yet winter lingers still:— 
An imprint on the ice where leaves have lain 
Till lately freed by floods of melting rain; 

Slim birches wading ankle deep in snow 

No whiter than their swathing garments’ glow; 
The birth of rivers destined for the sea; 

A flash of blue wings in a balsam tree; 

Swift, whirring motion, hint of shy things sped 
Among the friendly twigs beneath and overhead; 
A vital silence cleft; green pulsings drowned 

By sudden torrents of triumphant sound; 

A muted melody, a winged prayer 

Caught up by God on every breath of air; 

The miracle of rill and tree and bird, 

Alone upon a hilltop I have heard. 
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A Lover of Mountains 


PIOODMAN BRADBURY was a great lover 
of the mountains. His first pastorate was 
at Laconia, N. H., on Lake Winnepesaukee, 
in easy reach of Mount Belknap, which is 
not itself lofty but which affords from its summit one 
of the finest views in New Hampshire. Repeatedly 
he made the ascent of it. He saw from it the sun rise. 
He made an evening visit to see the moon rise. In one 
year not a single month went by in which he did not 
make the trip to this observation point, even when, 
in the winter, he had to go through snow waist-deep. 

I was with him in a six weeks’ mountain tramp 
in the summer of 1891. We had just completed our 
theological schooling at Newton, where we had been 
room-mates, and had accepted calls to parishes in 
which our pastoral work would begin in the autumn. 
I had never seen a mountain. Woodman was already 
a mountain enthusiast. We had a glorious time, 
adding mountain after mountain to the list of those 
climbed, beginning with Kearsarge at North Conway. 
Our purses were light. And so were our hearts. On 
mountain tops we ate our lunch, we studied our 
Sweetser, we sang gospel hymns. 

Proceeding, with many a side excursion, up 
through the notch that bears my family name, we 
reached the monarch of New England, Mount Wash- 
ington, and ascended by Tuckerman’s Ravine. On 
another day we set out to explore Huntington’s 
Ravine. It had no trail and the guide-book stated 
that only two or three persons had made the ascent 
from it, and they at considerable peril. At first we had 
not thought of attempting the feat, but we began to 
climb and went from point to point until it seemed 
safer to keep on than to go back. ‘‘ Non facilis est 
descensus,”’ we said, and persevered, looking upward 
and hardly daring to look down. With a sense of relief 
and achievement we finally reached the top of the 
ravine. Meanwhile clouds had gathered and as we 
stood on the rocky plateau, still more than a thousand 
feet below the summit, we found ourselves enveloped 
in a chilling fog. We could see only a little way. We 
knew that Mount Washington can be cruel to its 
visitors, even in the summer time, as more than one 
fatality attests. What should we do? We knew not 
what direction to take, but agreed that we ought to 
move in a straight line, not walk uncertainly, perhaps 
around and around. “Do you see that big rock?” said 
Woodman, pointing as far as the fog permitted vision. 
“You stand here while I go to that. Then I will look 
back to you, get the direction, and fix my eyes on 
another point beyond. Then we will both move 
forward.’ We followed this plan, stage by stage, and 
it was not long before we came upon the carriage road. 
Up this we walked joyously. When we arrived at the 
summit hotel, our claim to have come up through 
Huntington’s Ravine was met with incredulity. But 
it was true. ; 

An episode I remember with especial pleasure 
relates to the two little bodies of water dignified by 
the name, ‘Lakes above the Clouds.” They may be 
seen from the summit of Washington, sometimes 
gleaming like patches of silver against the dark gray 
stones around them. They lie near the Crawford 
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bridle-path, and Woodman and I, on our walk to the 
Crawford Notch, turned aside to visit them. We 
reached down our cups and drank of the clear, cold 
water. Starting back to the path, we noticed on the 
rocky slope rising from the water’s edge two words 
made by carefully placed stones of a lighter hue than 
the stones around them. The letters stood out clearly, 
three or four feet in size, G O D, and under that, I S. 
Simultaneously we observed them and began to 
conjecture. 

“Look, Harry. These stones make a word— 
G O D, and below it—I S. And there is room on this 
slope for the third word ‘Love.’ Somebody has picked 
out whitish stones and placed them ‘so as to form 
these letters, intending to have the words ‘God is love’ 


appear to the eyes of White Mountain travelers 


like us.” 

“Sure enough, Woodman. Some one turned from 
the trail, as we did, to go to the water’s edge, and had 
the happy thought to make the very stones declare 
that ‘God is love.’ But why was not the task com- 
pleted?” 

“Perhaps darkness began to fall, or a shower 
threatened. Whoever began the work would be glad 
to have it finished. Why shouldn’t we do it? Let us 
find the right kind of stones and lay them properly. 
Shall we?” 

“By all means. Here is where the next word 
should begin, and here it should end. You make L O 
and I will make V E. Are you enough of a geologist 
to tell why some of the stones are lighter in color than 
most of them are?” 

“Not I. I can only say that one stone differeth 
from another in glory.” 

“You are thinking of the stars. I say, Woodman, 
if we were simple-minded Christians like some we 
preached to last summer down in Maine, we might 
not ascribe this phenomenon to human agency. 
Could not God have caused these stones to spell the 
words?” 

“Doubtless He could. But that is not His way. 
He puts sermons in stones, as said the great William, 
but he does not put stones in sermons—or texts.” 

“Well, Woodman, I am going to make a sermon 
out of these stones. I am going to tell from my pulpit 
this incident of a White Mountain jaunt; how we two 
young ministers, fresh from the seminary, found the 
words, “God is,’”’ made with stones on this mountain 
and added a word, that the stones might say that ‘God 
is love.’ I shall tell the story in every church where 
I preach, and by and by, perhaps forty years hence, 
after a sermon of mine in the first Baptist Church of 
I-don’t-know-where, a venerable saint will walk up 
the aisle and grasp my hand, saying with deep emotion: 
‘My dear Doctor, surely a very special Providence 
brought me to this church today to hear you. It was I 
who arranged the whitish stones for ‘“‘God is.”” I was 
on my honeymoon. It was my lovely bride that sug- 
gested the idea. We were so happy! And here she is— 
let me introduce you. Won’t you come home with 
me and have dinner? Then I will tell you why the 
word “‘love’’ was omitted. We are going to have 
chicken.’ ”’ 
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I kept my promise and to various congregations 
have told the true story. More than forty years have 
passed, but no one has come forward to play the part 
I imagined. I have not ascended Mount Washington 
since that distant summer of 1891. But Woodman 
visited it sundry times, and two or three years ago, 
with our experience in mind—of which we had often 


A Unified Church 


Nellie E. 


CEs T goes without saying that I am very happy to 
WS El be here in the South. To speak to you people, 
however, is rather embarrassing. In the first 
place, I know very little of the South and its 
church problems, and I know nothing of your par- 
ticular programs, projects, or ambitions. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, for me to speak about something 
which is of general interest to us all as church-folk. 

I think we shall agree that these are difficult days, 
not only from the economic standpoint but from the 
Christian program standpoint. 

While it is true that it has always been a hope 
rather than a conviction that the results of church 
work were commensurate with the time and study 
required to carry it on, I feel that it has now become 
a burning question mark. At least it has to me. 

In my younger days, no shadow of doubt crept 
in but that I was making progress in challenging 
others to live the highest and finest they could con- 
ceive. There never was a question but that the ideals 
which I had adopted for myself and which I was, in 
turn, projecting into their imaginations, were chal- 
lenging, attainable, and satisfying. Today, J am not so 
sure, except in specific instances, that I have, after all, 
even changed their aspirations from mere desire, and 
I am less sure that the goals suggested by me, in the 
past, would be satisfying enough or worthy of the 
effort so necessary to attain them today. 

Surprising as it may seem after what I have said, 
I have some firm convictions. First of all: Children 
and young people, and I want to call attention more 
especially to the older young people, have a right to 
grow, expand, and achieve today as did those who were 
young in the days gone by. We must not ignore the 
fact that they have dreams, ambitions, and aspirations, 
even if they do take a different form than those of 
preceding generations, and that they have a right to 
expect us to open up the way for their fulfillment. 
Let us remind ourselves that, to many, the way has 
been blocked, or at least detoured, and to them it 
seems that all is futile—that there 7s no way. 

My second conviction: Even in this man-suffi- 
cient, revolutionary era, yes, because of the reactions 
to it—reactions which are becoming more and more 
pronounced—the church has a real mission. The 
present church, however, is hanging in the balance. 
It always has during crucial periods in history. If 
spiritually and dynamically motivated, if intelli- 
gently and foresightedly organized, if sacrificially and 
more universally financed, if capably and conse- 
cratedly manned, and more cooperatively studied and 
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spoken—he tried to find the text in stones as we had 
left it. But he looked for it in vain. Time and weather 
had perhaps dimmed the whitish stones we selected, 
so that they no longer stood out to theeye. Or perhaps 
heedless feet had disturbed them. What matter? The 


words were written in his heart. 
TT SVSee = 


Program Needed’ 
Friend 


constructively programmed, its influence, very de- 
cidedly, can be made more stimulating and challenging 
even in these unstable and difficult times, and to those 
who are, at present, absolutely disinterested in the 
church per se. 

As a matter of fact, friends, the church program 
of the future must be so planned and carried on that 
it will supplement and leaven other community pro- 
grams; its projects must have a more decidedly social 
significance; its challenge must be more universally 
acceptable, if it is to survive this suicidal, murderous, 
kidnaping, and economically unstable age. 

The church has not for centuries been in a more 
critical position than it is in today. It is being chal- 
lenged, not to save its own life as an institution nor 
even as a denomination, except incidentally, but to 
make of itself a more expansive and truly nurturing 
and vitalizing agency for Christianizing human souls 
and for stabilizing world affairs. 

These are not the old days, even in the church 
world. Methods formerly used in satisfying the 
religious longings and aspirations of our forefathers, 
yes, those used in our earlier days, are called “bunk’’ 
by many today. 

It may be that, in the final analysis, the church 
will have to be reorganized around more recently 
accepted goals and projects; it may be that in in- 
stances where it has been inclined to be conservative if 
not archaic, it will need to bring new perspective and 
broader vision, or in instances when it has been too 
liberal and general, to narrow down and become more 
specific and purposeful. It may mean that the church 
shall need to be remanned, in order to weed out those 
to whom church work has become mechanically 
routine, and give opportunity to those who have 
fresher vision and a more challenging relationship to 
the young man Jesus. It may mean that the church 
shall more drastically and purposefully coordinate and 
unify the many programs carried on by its several 
organizations into one program to which all will bend 
their efforts with one accord. And I am sure that the 
church will need to acquaint itself with and more 
intentionally and unselfishly work with other social 
agencies which aim for similar goals. 

My third conviction is that personal ideals must 
be reformulated, re-emphasized, and more commonly 
adopted. 

It goes without saying that certain principles or 
moral standards of living should forever prevail. On 
the other hand, some formerly recognized are now 
antiquated, while there are issues at stake today which 
never needed to be considered before this day. They 
call for a solution in the light of unbiased judgment; 
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for instance: the present industrial and economic 
conditions which our university graduates and young 
married couples are facing, who have more leisure, 
fewer challenges to strive, and no jobs, to say nothing 
of the older adult problems which need to have the 
light of day thrown upon them. In any case the church 
must see to it that the individual, whatever his age, 
must not be allowed to lose his morale. 

The world problems are today the church prob- 
lems, because the church has to do with individuals 
who are called upon to meet them. No one knows this 
better than does the minister. Not only must the 
minister strive to have persons accept religious and 
ethical principles for their living, but he must help 
them to solve their financial and industrial problems. 
He is being called upon to work in the social science 
field as well as in the religious field. Correspondingly 
the church program must include social service ac- 
tivities as it never did before, as well as preaching, 
religious education, and leisure time activities. The 
educational task of the church needs must be planned 
and carried on in the light of those peculiar problems 
which now prevail in the homes and in the commun- 
ities indigenous to them, never forgetting that it (the 
church) is organized for a very specific task, namely, 
to make and keep the individual conscious of his God 
and cognizant of his own possibilities to achieve if he 
will but enter into close partnership with Him. 

There was a time, not so many years ago, when 
it seemed necessary in some cases (at least in my own 
field of work), to call this Over Soul something other 
than God—when our young people, yes and some of 
our older ones, could not accept the traditional name 
God. Many could and did accept Him as a Force—a 
Super Power—a Spirit—a Something outside of and 
beyond themselves not to be defined, when they would 
have thrown overboard the whole idea of God if we 
teachers had insisted upon what they should call Him. 
But today, I believe we need to very definitely call 
Him God, or Father, or Uplifting Presence, because 
we all need the personal touch with that unseen yet 
very real personality who understands and calms one’s 
inner upsets. Contact with a “Force,’”’ while compen- 
sating at times, insufficiently nourishes one’s inner 
spiritual cravings. 

Young and old alike need a satisfying God today. 
They must have Him if they are to carry on. They 
just must feel an inner security because there seem 
to be few or any outer assurances. 

You and I have got to cease talking about God 
and more truly live for and with Him. No one needs 
to reacquaint himself with God so much as a minister 
or religious leader, because with us He has become 
something to talk about rather than someone to grow 
with. We have been so concerned with helping others 
to know about and accept Him that we have neglected 
our own relationships with Him. 

We need to be rewarmed and revitalized by His 
touch; we need to be reborn in order to get a spark of 
ecstasy in our religion and in order to reflect His 
personality and radiate His qualities more consistently 
in our relationships. 

When I listen to the prayers of some ministers, 
even of Universalist ministers, I know that they have 
long since neglected God as an Inner Reality. 


Frankly, I believe that the ministers and we 
teachers and religious workers have need for a fresh 
study of the life and death of Jesus also. We need to 
reformulate and reaccept his principles for our own 
living. He has become a too far removed leader and 
exemplar for us. We need to revive his spirit and 
vitality, to recatch his courage and fortitude in our 
own hearts, for clean living, for lofty thinking, for 
impartial and sympathetic relationships, and for 
purposeful and sacrificing service in the face of hard- 
ship, insecurity, misunderstanding, and what often 
appears to be defeat. We need to go away from the 
crowd as he did—often—often daily, to pray and to 
receive strength, to find assurance that life is what we 
make it, and to be rechallenged to carry on for the 
sake of those who need him. 

We liberals need to unbend; we need fuller de- 
velopment of the emotions; we need to care less what 
others think, to get more fervor into our religion, and 
to bow our heads and bend our keees in prayer—in 
fervent, upreaching prayer—such as shuts out the 
whole world for the time being. 

I believe that we liberals have need to be emotion- 
ally stirred about our God, about our religion, about 
our Jesus, and about our own possibilities, if we ever 
hope to arouse the apathy of those about us. 

We need to be still more often and for longer 
periods in order that we may see visions, dream 
dreams, and comrade with our Maker in building an 
orderly and brotherly world out of this confusion 
about us. 

Finally, friends, I am convinced that the world 
is ready and waiting for revitalized and reconsecrated 
workers—workers who are now and ever becoming 
living examples of what they teach and preach. 

“Love” is coming to be needed more and more in 
human relationships, especially that self-forgetting 
love. It is coming to mean something other than a 
sentimental expression for that attraction between the 
sexes. Love is coming into its own as a spiritual, soul- 
knitting, God-inspiring quality of life which ties man . 
to man, nation to nation, and all to God. Not only 
are the churches preaching on Sunday, ‘‘Love your 
enemies—love those who despitefully use you and 
persecute you,” but the periodicals and newspapers 
of the day are publishing the same admonition on 
week-days. Love is a language we all understand, and 
to which we all respond, even the meanest of us, but 
few practice consistently. Either of two things must 
happen in the days to be—those broad and Christian 
expressions will become mere verbal phrases, as have 
the ‘Lamb of God,” “blood of the Lamb,” and ‘‘sal- 
vation,” used in the old days, or they must take root 
and blossom into Divine Manhood and a World 
Brotherhood. Neither of these things will just happen, 
however. It remains with small Christian groups to 
concentrate on these latter objectives in their own 
relationships and thereby spread the contagion across 
the country. 

The capital of love is in its possibilities, not in its 
achievements. As you and I from day to day unfold 
our possibilities to be and to do, as we gradually, year 
by year, approximate somewhat that which our 
parents, teachers, and ministers have dreamed for us, 
as we consciously and deliberately strive to be all that 
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others have hoped for us, shall we return to them a 
compensating interest upon whatever investment of 
love they have made in and for us in the years that 
have gone. 

Not what we are now, but what we may become, 
is the reward which those who love us seek. 

May we give but another moment to the con- 
sideration of our church. The day has arrived when the 
church must plan a program—not programs. A unified 
church program is the call of the hour. What this 
program shall be in each community, as well as in the 
State and General Conventions, must be determined 
and planned for by the heads of all the associations, 
clubs, organizations, and the Sunday school, within 
the local church or convention, together with the 
minister, members of the board of trustees, the com- 
mittee of religious education, and superintendent or 
director of religious education, if there be one. 

It would be well for your church people to use one 
or two full evenings for no other purpose than to seek 
agreement as to just what its mission is in the com- 
munity; as to just what you hope to accomplish this 
year especially, and how; to take into consideration 
thoughtfully what age groups and what different levels 
of Christian attainment you must strive to serve; what 
the individual and group needs are, and what other 
less obvious needs deserve your consideration. 

Once you have done this, you can easily determine 
how much and what type of instruction you hope to 
include (this, by the way, to be done not solely during 
the Sunday school hour or by the Sunday school alone) ; 
whether you need to include service or welfare work; 
what the needs and opportunities for expressional 
activities are, how you shall provide adequate oppor- 
tunities for group worship, for giving, and for social- 
izing. How much more adequately you can organize 
now! It may mean the addition of new organizations 
to carry on this program, and it may mean the dis- 
continuance or doubling up of some which you now 
have. This is what 1 mean by reorganizing. 

Having determined what your program for the 
year shall be, and each organization, through its 
representative on the above planning board, now hav- 
ing assumed its portion of the program, a budget 
should be decided upon to carry it forward. A church 
budget—one budget for the entire church program. 
Plans should be laid for informing the constituency 
of the program, and for raising this money. Pam- 
phlets, graphs, posters, sermons, radio announcements, 
exhibits of work done or to be done, pageants, religious 
dramas (put on by combined church groups perhaps), 
as well as personal canvassing, may be taken advantage 
of. The canvassers should go out, not to raise money 
in the traditional way, but to sell a program. Each 
should be well informed, primed, and inspired with 
the program itself and should know precisely what 
salesmanship talk he should include, by having one 
or more previous meetings for that particular purpose. 

I truly believe, friends, that people are tired and 
sick, in the city and undoubtedly in the rural districts, 
of giving money only to keep the church building 
lighted, heated, janitored, and suppered, important 
as these are. 

Many givers are never informed regarding the 
program, because in most cases no one has a purposeful 


and well planned one in mind, especially before the 
money is raised. 

The success of organization then, in these days, 
depends upon your objectives and upon your program. 
The attempt has been.in the past, at least in city 
churches, to build up classes, and organizations—to 
build up membership and attendance. Numbers 
counted! I believe we shall attract larger numbers if 
we concentrate more upon what will happen to them 
when they attend; and if we purpose that a larger 
number of diversified needs shall be satisfied. The 
need is that we shall deepen and broaden the lives of 
old and young alike; that we shall not only challenge 
them with Christian ideals, but that we shall so organ- 
ize that they shall experience Christian living, Christian 
cooperating, Christian giving and loving, and Chris- 
tian serving in and through church planned activities. 
In fact, the activities themselves shall exist only for 
that purpose. While the purpose and the opportunity 
of the church is to motivate to high endeavor and to 
noble accomplishment, it must very definitely point 
the way to or furnish practical concrete activities 
through which these may be realized in the individual’s 
life. Allow me to reiterate that the paramount need 
is that each of us in the church shall be a living example 
of Christian citizenship and of God-like stewardship. 
Only in such a way can we attract and hold others to. 
the course. ie 

In closing may I pass on to you my idea of what 
it means to educate one religiously. 

To educate one religiously is to educate him in 
high striving; to educate him in noble and cooperative 
living; to educate him in voluntary and useful service. 
To educate one religiously is to educate him to a wiser 
and truer evaluation of what life and living in a world 
with others of different temperaments, dislikes and 
likes, races and creeds, has to offer. It is to educate 
him in more properly directing on the one hand, or in 
masterfully controlling or sublimating, as the case 
may be, his instinctive tendencies, his impulsive re- 
actions, and his daily habits. 

A religiously educated person is one who is learn- 
ing—learning to feel that he, although a small part, 7s 
a part of some great Plan. He is one who is willing to 
follow where he cannot always see and to believe when 
he cannot often explain. He recognizes that there must 
be some kind of plan and, therefore, a Super-Planner 
or Guide. 

A religiously educated person is one who hears a 
personal inner call to be and to do, and who answers, 
not knowing where it may lead or how much work or 
sacrifice may be involved. A religiously educated 
person is one who, in all humility, recognizes his 
oneness with that Over Soul of which he is an offspring. 
He, therefore, becomes a willing coworker with Him, 
and with all those who are striving to make life richer, 
sweeter, broader, happier, more beautiful, and radiant. 
Such oneness promises a companionship and such an 
assuring and steadying influence as is unknown to. 
strangers to such an experience. 

I have observed on my trip South that millions 
of dollars are spent each year for building roads; but. 
oh how little for building honest and noble manhood 
and womanhood! 

The average family unit pays more for movies or 
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for some form of recreation each week than it has the 
vision to put into maintaining and more intelligently 
equipping its church for valuable service. 

Many men and women work harder and give more 
concern to getting a trick in bridge whist or in putting 
a ball into a hole in the ground than they are willing 
to contribute to help mould the soul and direct the 
activity of some boy or girl in their midst. We may 
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well hide our faces with shame, and not be too critical 
of the undesirable agencies which know how to build 
up propaganda which attracts. 

The church has a mission. Unprejudiced love and 
intelligent service must be the motivating power. 
Individuals consecrated to the task and expanding 
each day themselves are the agents for carrying on 
such a mission. Let such buckle down to the task! 


The Unitarian Tradition’ 


Francis Greenwood Peabody 


R] HAVE been a member of this Association for 
sixty years, and have much appreciated its 
fellowship; but for some years increasing deaf- 
ness has made it difficult to participate in your 
deliberations, and I have had to resign myself to what 
Harvard University calls an “‘Emeritus’’ position, 
which, by the way, has no relation whatever to merit. 
When I was appointed an emeritus professor, I fancied 
it was in some sense an honorable advancement, but 
on consulting the Latin dictionary I found that 
Emeritus means only “out of service,’ or, as we 
should say, ‘‘down and out;’’ and the example given 
was ‘‘Emeritum aratrum’’—a wornout plough. I have 
resigned myself, therefore, to such a position on the 
side-lines of life, where the ‘‘down and outs’’ linger 
and watch the game. When, however, the suggestion 
came that I might talk with you of the Unitarian 
tradition, and of my personal relations with a past 
which none of you has shared, I welcomed the oppor- 
tunity for an informal account of that earlier era, at 
the risk of illustrating what has been called the period 
of anecdotage. 

As an emeritus minister surveys the present situa- 
tion in religious thought, he sees one conspicuous line 
of cleavage running through our time, between the 
two factors of the religious life,—the sense of God and 
the need of man, the theological and the ethical aspects 
of religion, the spiritual and the social creed. On the 
one hand we observe a rejuvenescent theism, a renais- 
sance of mysticism, a revival of the consciousness of 
God as the only source of confidence. The theology of 
Professor Karl Barth, which has made such an impres- 
sion on Germany, is a contession of human heipless- 
ness, a post-war ery of despair, which finds the only 
promise for humanity in Divine intervention, and 
takes refuge from human inability in the immediate 
revelations of God. Godis absolute. Manis impotent. 
Religion teaches surrender to God, not the develop- 
ment of personality. The movement initiated by 
Dr. Frank Buchman, and curiously misnamed an 
Oxford Movement, though remote from Barth through 
its indifference to theology, has a similar character as a 
revival of passionate theism, the confession and 
communication of the daily guidance of a Living God. 
On the other hand is the conspicuous revival of an 
ethical faith as a sufficient religion, indifferent to 
Divine re-enforcement and well defined as ‘‘the shared 
quest of the good life.” ; 

Both of these signs of the present time indicate 
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the perennial vitality of religion. Though each is 
concerned with but half of the historic faith, it is 
none the less reassuring to observe how much the half 
is worth. It is better to have a religion which leaves 
out human capacity, or a religion which regards theism 
as obsolete, than to have no religion at all. Yet it 
remains obvious that the perennial problem of religion 
is to attain a faith which is mystical in its origin but 
ethical in its consequences, a faith known by its works 
and works as the product of faith, a theism which 
flowers into humanism and a humanism which reveals 
the universe “not as a great machine but as a great 
thought.”’ 

Now this problem of attaining unity among the 
elements of religion has a peculiar association with the 
Unitarian Tradition. The representatives of our com- 
munion a generation ago had their own limitations, 
and it would be quite misguided to regard them as 
final authorities. “Greater works than these shall ye 
do,’’ said Jesus to his disciples, “‘because I go to my 
Father.’’ The clearer vision of God would open the 
way to a better service of man. “I am the Way,”— 
that is the essence of the Unitarian tradition. The 
past is precious not as a pattern, but as a prophecy. 
Christologies may change, but the Christian life 
endures. 

On this two-fold assurance, of the vision and the 
task, our spiritual progenitors held a firm grasp. Their 
rational theism inspired their determined humanism. 
Their Living God revealed a waiting world; their faith 
was known by its works and their works were sustained 
by faith. They illustrated what has been lately said 
of the sermons of Dean Inge, that “they correct the 
easy humanism of the day by setting its problems 
against the background of the Eternal.’”’ With this 
tradition in mind, it may be of interest to recall a few 
of the personalities with whom I have had personal 
contact and who represented with singular complete- 
ness the strength derived from the consciousness of 
God and dedicated to the service of men. 

I cannot begin this story of personal intimacy with 
Channing, for he died in 1842, seven years before I 
was born, yet he illustrated conspicuously the unity 
I have in mind, of spiritual vision and ethical devotion. 
When I first became interested in social service, it was 
a surprise to find that the beginnings of such enter- 
prises in our part of the world occurred through the 
personal influence of two Boston Unitarians. Joseph 
Tuckerman was a modest minister in Chelsea, but he 
devoted himself to the care of the destitute, and his 
little treatise on the Care of the Poor has become a 
classic in the programs of Associated Charities, Family 
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Welfare Societies, and the English Organization of 
Charity, which in its turn began with a Unitarian 
layman of Liverpool. 

Dorothea Dix was a frail invalid who happened 
one day at the door of the First Parish Church of 
Cambridge to meet a young minister named Nichols, 
who told her of his work for the insane at the East 
Cambridge Jail, and the shocking conditions under 
which the insane and criminals were herded there 
together. Miss Dix thereupon dedicated herself to the 
painful task of rescuing the insane from such abuses, 
and proceeded, not only to redeem Massachusetts, but 
to go from state to state and from country to country, 
instructing and admonishing Prime Ministers, Con- 
gresses and the reigning Pope, until the care of the 
insane had become a crusade of mercy and wisdom. 
Curiously enough, these crusades had the effect, among 
other things, of redeeming Miss Dix from her own 
invalidism, and she became a hardy and long-living 
humanist, serving through our war between the states 
as a director of nurses; and when at the end of the war 
she was offered any reward she might choose, she 
selected a stand of American flags, which at ber death 
she bequeathed to Harvard University and which 
hung for many years in the transept of Memorial 
Hall. 

But how was it that these modest and unwearied 
crusaders were inspired for their work? Dr. Tuckerman 
was a daily companion of Dr. Channing, and Miss Dix 
was a member of his household and a helper in his 
work. And what was it that both Tuckerman and 
Miss Dix had learned from him? It was his firm grasp 
on the immediate sense of the Living God. ‘‘What is 
excellent,’ he had said, ‘‘in human nature, is of God. 
Without God our life has no aim and our experiments 
no permanence. Human nature is great only through 
its parentage, great because descended from God.”’ 
Channing has been called the “first of the humanists,”’ 
but his teaching of the dignity of human nature was a 
corollary of his religious vision. He had solved the 
problem of unity between religious insight and social 
ethics. His influence on Tuckerman and Miss Dix was 
because he had communicated to them what Professor 
Eddington has called ‘‘the inner response of the spirit 
to a power greater than one’s self.”’ 

All this, however, is ancient history. Channing 
had already become a classic figure when I began to 
think about these things. With the generation which 
succeeded Channing, on the other hand, I had the 
privilege of intimacy, and though I might speak of 
many friends, it is sufficient to name three repre- 
sentatives of this Unitarian tradition. The first was 
Henry Whitney Bellows, who was born in 1814 and 
died in 1882. Dr. Bellows was probably the most 
gifted, or, in an accurate sense, inspired preacher of the 
Unitarian fellowship. Less passionate in temper than 
Theodore Parker, less classic in form than Channing, 
his sweeping style and wealth of material made his 
only homiletical fault that of over-abundance and 
prolixity. He was generally recognized as the first 
orator of New York City at public and social occasions, 
the most admired of after-dinner speakers and the 
most compelling in spontaneous and unstudied elo- 
quence. His congregation included many of the most 
honored citizens of New York, the leaders of the bar, 


James Carter and Joseph Choate, and the venerable 
Peter Cooper, whose ample white hair I can still see 
in memory in his habitual place. His addresses on 
the Suspense of Faith, the Uses of Weaith, and the 
Centenary of Channing, were dramatic incidents in 
metropolitan life, and his defence of the theater, at a 
time when pious folk were condemning that form of 
recreation, made him both bitterly attacked and 
widely approved. I well remember going with him 
to the opening of Booth’s Theater, for which he had 
received tickets from the management, and I see him 
now advancing down the aisle, clad in the black 
garments of his profession, wearing a conspicuous 
white tie, and receiving the applause of the crowded 
theater as a recognition of his sympathy with Edwin 
Booth, as a Shakespearian interpreter and an honor- 
able gentleman. , 

Yet this reputation as a preacher is not the chief 
claim of Dr. Bellows to permanent gratitude. His 
place in our social history was won not by his words 
but by the works to which his faith called him, not 
by his eloquence but by his sacrificial service. The war 
between the states made him not merely the minister 
of an unwelcomed communion, but a national figure 
of administrative leadership. The war had found the 
Northern armies pitifully lacking in surgeons, nurses 
and hospitals, and the greatest philanthropic organi- 
zation of that era was created in the form of a “Sani- 
tary Commission.’ Dr. Bellows was at once appointed 
president of this national enterprise, and traversed 
the whole country to gain generous participants. He 
reached even California, then a long way off, and had 
the companionship there of another Unitarian min- 
ister, Starr King, of whom it was said that he saved 
California to the Union. Great meetings and fairs 
were held all over the country under Dr. Bellows’s 
guidance, and what was then the vast sum of five 
million dollars was collected and applied to these 
merciful ends. Among the women enlisted for service 
the most conspicuous was his devoted parishioner, 
Louisa Schuyler, then a girl of but twenty-four years 
of age and, like Florence Nightingale, bred in luxury, 
but dedicating her noble nature and her executive 
force to the relief of suffering. The pastoral influence 
of the great preacher became enlarged into the con- 
tinental administration of a new philanthropy. It was 
the rational outcome of a virile faith in the guidance 
of God through the disasters of men. 

A second bearer of the Unitarian tradition 
whom I wish to mention was of a different type. 
Dr. Bellows was classic in manner and diction, a 
natural orator, and a forcible administrator. Edward 
Everett Hale, on the other hand, was versatile, liter- 
ary, spontaneous and imaginative. The one was an 
executive, the other a dreamer. One was a rationalist, 
the other a mystic. Yet both exhibited the same 
religious unity of faith and works, preaching and 
practice, the guidance of God and the service of man. 
Jr: Hale had the limitations of the idealist. He under- 
took impracticable schemes. He made ground plans 
of a half dozen utopias, but in religious inspiration and 
social vision there have been few in American history 
so quickening and irresistible. The swiftness, not to 
say the precipitancy, of his mind may be illustrated 
by one personal incident. It happened that in my 
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student life I had become interested in the medieval 
mystics of the Christian Church and had found much 
reassurance in that research by conversations with 
Dr. Hale. One day I was astonished by receiving 
a letter from him, written on scraps of paper torn 
from magazines at a railway junction where he had 
missed his connection. The purport of it was as 
follows: 


Dear Frank: You and I and one other person, to be 
later named, are to make a book similar to Vaughan’s 
“Hours with the Mystics.”’ It will consist of a series of 
letters written by us in succession and passed from one 
writer to the next. This is the first letter. You will 
comment on it and pass it to . When this corre- 
spondence has gone round three times, there will be a 
book of nine chapters, and the subject we love will be 
given new life. 


Affectionately yours, 
Edward Everett Hale. 


Then followed a brief sketch of the medieval mystics, 
interrupted apparently by the arrival of the train, and 


constituting not only the first but the last chapter ever 


produced of this alluring enterprise. 

At the peak of his powers, in the great Basilica 
of Union Park, Dr. Hale thundered out a searching 
message and gathered round him a devoted company 
of eager disciples. Yet his permanent monument is in 
the prodigious output of literary production, which has 
had a perennial influence on American minds. ‘“Ten 
Times One Is Ten,” “‘In His Name” and “‘The Man 
Without a Country” have preached to millions the 
gospel of the Christian life, with its social consecration 
and its essential patriotism. The Waldensian maxims 
“For the Love of Christ’’ and ‘‘In His Name’’ made 
at once a romantic piece of history and a call to 
socialized religion. 

The crowning moment of Dr. Hale’s career was 
when the midnight hour struck which marked the 
transition to a new century. On the night of De- 
cember 31, 1900, a vast throng packed the space from 
the State House in Boston nearly to Tremont Street, 
and waited in solemn stillness for the coming of mid- 
night. 

I was able to find a place half way down Park 
Street, and wondered whether anything could be 
heard. A few moments before the hour struck, Dr. 
- Hale’s words, transmitted by a sounding board, swept 
across the darkness as if a messenger from the skies 
were speaking: “Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations.” Then, as the distant bells 
struck the hour, trumpets blew and the great crowds 
joined with Dr. Hale in repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
and in singing America. It was a scene which no one 
could witness without emotion, or can recall without 
hearing again the far-reaching voice of the unseen 
preacher. A multitude had gathered, like the com- 
panions of ‘Ten Times One Is Ten,” and welcomed 
the new century “in His name.” In a word, this com- 
plex character of Dr. Hale was a lifelong expression 
of the Unitarian tradition, of Christian feeling wrought 
into social action. The correlation of faith and works, 
of theism and humanism, was expressed in preaching 
and practice, in thought and life. 

I have time to recall but one other friend, whom 
1 have always thought the most completely repre- 


sentative of the tradition wrought into Unitarian 
history. James Freeman Clarke did not have the 
magisterial eloquence of Dr. Bellows or the romantic 
versatility of Dr. Hale. He was unadorned in speech 
and won his place by discretion and wisdom. He 
possessed in a rare degree the quality which is vaguely 
described as poise, the balance of feeling and thought, 
of imagination and wisdom, which made him the 
trusted counsellor and the missionary guide of great 
numbers throughout his life, and gave him a perma- 
nent place in religious literature. He was born in 1810 
and passed his boyhood in the home of Dr. Freeman, 
for whom he was named. It would seem inevitable 
that he should inherit the devout qualities bred in 
King’s Chapel, but a stronger impulse led him to what 
was then frontier service, and at the age of twenty- 
three he migrated to a missionary church of the 
Unitarian faith in Louisville, Ky. Here he won the 
loyalty of a notable group, and added to his tasks as a 
mission preacher a cooperative work with William 
Eliot in St. Louis, Mo., and Ephraim Peabody in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in editing a magazine, The Western 
Messenger, which soon had the unique merit of in- 
cluding poems by Emerson, and, by a curious accident, 
the lovely poem of John Keats, a “Hymn to Apollo.” 
The poet’s brother had settled in Louisville and the 
poet, then twenty-two years of age, sent him these 
verses, which were first printed in this obscure Uni- 
tarian journal. 

God of the golden bow 

And of the golden lyre 

And of the golden hair 

And of the golden fire, 

Charioteer 

Of the patient year. 


When after eight years of this service, Mr. Clarke 
was summoned to Boston, he made it a condition that 
the church to which he came should be in every aspect 
free, without holding of pews or paying of rentals, but 
open to all and supported by voluntary giving. Here 
he at once drew to his novel enterprise men and 
women of venturesome faith, John A. Andrew, later 
the war-governor of Massachusetts, and Samuel Howe 
and his wife Julia Ward—the man the greatest figure 
in American philanthropy, and the wife a distinguished 
leader among American women, whose ‘‘Battle Hymn”’ 
is still sung in almost every school. To this sympa- 
thetic company Dr. Clarke dedicated his ripened mind 
and generous heart, and a series of books soon testified 
to his poise and wisdom. It happened that when I was 
first drawn to this influence Dr. Clarke had proposed 
a plan of study for young men in the various religions 
of the world, and I enlisted in this group. Each student 
applied himself to a single religion,—Buddhism it 
might be, or Confucianism, and each week one subject 
was attacked and the contribution of each religion 
described, with a summary by the leader of the relation 
of all to the Christian tradition. This informal class- 
room meeting was later wrought into the volume ‘“‘Ten 
Great Religions,’’ a book which the omniscient scholar 
in the ethnic religions, George Foote Moore, has as- 
sured me had value as an introduction to the study 
after some sixty years since its publication. 

The recognition won by Dr. Clarke as a spiritual 
counsellor may be indicated by one characteristic act. 
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In a heated presidential campaign Mr. Cleveland’s 
character was attacked as rendering him unfit for 
the presidency. Dr. Clarke was a Republican, but 
could not commit himself to Mr. Blaine, and without 
conference with others decided to learn the truth from 
Mr. Cleveland himself. He took the train to Albany, 
conferred with the Democratic candidate, and re- 
turned to announce that Mr. Cleveland should have 
his vote. It would be too much to say that this moral 
support of an individual was responsible for Mr. 
Cleveland’s election, but it is quite certain that, where 
the blunder of another minister concerning ‘rum, 
Romanism and rebellion” cost Mr. Blaine many votes, 
the judicial statement of Dr. Clarke was an important 
factor in securing for the country the fearless and 
magnanimous administration of Mr. Cleveland. In 
a word, here was a life of reason applied to works of 
human need, fulfilling what the Apostle called a 
reasonable service, and guiding many thoughtful 
minds to the simplicity which is toward Christ. 

On the Sunday after James Freeman Clarke’s 
death, Phillips Brooks spoke of him in Trinity Church 
as follows: ‘‘He belonged to the whole Church of 
Christ. Through him his Master spoke to all who 
had ears to hear. He was a living apostle to the Church 
of God which is in Boston. It is a solemn moment 
when the city, the church and the world gather up the 
completeness of a finished life like his and thank God 
for it... . Let us thank our Heavenly Father for 


the life, the work, the inspiration, of His true servant, 
His true saint, James Freeman Clarke.” 

I might add many other illustrations of religious 
vision flowering into social service which represent the 
Unitarian tradition. We have in our own generation 
new problems to meet, and the men whom I have 
described would be the first to encourage new ventures 
of faith. It may be none the less instructive and 
reassuring to reflect on the inheritance we have re- 
ceived and the pit from which we have been digged. 
A young tramp stood at my door some years ago 
asking for work, and, though I was much in doubt 
whether he really wanted work, I introduced him to 
my back-shed where a pile of wood was waiting to be 
sawed and split. An hour later I looked in on him to 
see whether he was still at work, and he described 
to me his flight from home and his hard life as an 
unemployed tramp, though, as he said, not a mendi- * 
cant. One thing, he added, kept up his hope. He came, 
he insisted, from a self-respecting and decent home, 
and it was only restlessness that drove him abroad. 


_“Thank God,” he said, “‘I have at least a pedigree.”’ 


We, too, my brethren of a common faith, have in 
many instances been led from our spiritual homes, 
perhaps by a spirit of restlessness, and some of us have 
wandered through dry places seeking rest and finding 
none. Is it not pleasant, amid these new experiences, 
to cherish one reassuring reflection: Thank God, we 
have a pedigree. 


Father Coughlin--- Adventurer Extraordinary 


Larry S. Davidow 


PON R|UT of the slough of the depression many strange 

4 Yi names and faces have been whirled into 
B} the public view. And none so strange and 
spectacular as the “radio priest’? of the 
Shrine of the Little Flower. 

Just a few years ago, Bishop Michael J. Gallagher, 
head of the Catholic diocese which includes Detroit, 
sent out to the Woodward Avenue and Twelve-Mile 
Road, just north of Detroit; a young priest, who had 
been associated with Assumption College, a Catholic 
institution, on the Canadian side. Then, he was un- 
honored and unsung. With a modest wooden church, 
in a sparsely settled community, it seemed that the 
young cleric was destined to labor in a vineyard that 
was barren and unpromising. Such seemed to be the 
inevitable fate of Father Charles E. Coughlin—doomed 
to a place inconspicuous and unnoticed. 

But this new warrior in the Catholic faith had 
other ideas than the conventional one of routine 
parish work. He was attracted by the idea of expand- 
ing his audience beyond the four wooden walls of his 
very modest church. He would take to the radio. He 
would reach out to listeners untold in numbers. He 
would sound a voice touching on social questions. He 
would break with the traditional role of the parish 
priest. He would tread paths untrod before. He would 
pioneer. 

So began the career of Father Charles E. Cough- 
lin, admittedly one of the most influential voices in 
contemporary American life. It is not exaggerating 
to suggest that at this moment Father Coughlin is 


second only to President Roosevelt in personal popu- 
larity. How did this priest succeed to the dizzy heights 
that he still holds? 

At the outset, the radio priest began an indis- 
criminate attack on all “isms,” lumping together 
Communism, Anarchism, Socialism, and the like, as 
synonymous terms. In his first broadcasts, he clearly 
indicated a confusion of thought and a lack of fa- 
miliarity with basic principles concerning matters of 
politics, economics and social questions. But he did 
talk about subjects that have been thought dry and 
uninteresting. He began with only one radio station. 
Father Coughlin denounced certain obvious evils. 
In the meantime he learned of his mistakes through 
spirited letters that he received from listeners who 
took issue with him over crudities and misinformation 
that were conspicuous in his earlier talks. He started 
to learn about some of the subjects that he was dis- 
cussing, and became more discriminating in some of 
his observations. He actually learned about a whole 
world of economics, politics, sociology and kindred 
subjects, which he so bravely essayed to discuss 
et he first began and of which he then knew so 
ittle. 

Most important of all, Coughlin quickly learned 
that there was a veritable ocean of discontent that 
was seething everywhere. He quickly discovered the 
note that he could strike and find immediate response. 
And so, from then on he has cleverly given voice to 
that sense of discontent, rage, impotency, despair, and 
desperate hope that growing millions are feeling as the 
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_ years of the depression pass on with the never-ending 
exaction of toll. 

People soon found that there was one program 
on the radio that was not devoted to dance music, 
comedians, and the general run of inconsequential 
stuff that still predominates our broadcasting. There 
was one person who was giving voice to the sense of 
dissatisfaction of which there seemed to be so little 
external evidence. Here was a new prophet who was 
sounding the protest in favor of the dispossessed, the 
unhappy, the hopeless, the despairing. And the 
audience that began to tune in ‘on Sunday afternoon 
to hear the priest of the common man, grew, and.grew 
amazingly. 

Not:only did Father Coughlin discover that he 
was striking a popular chord, but he also found that it 
paid as well. Contributions began to pour in, so much 
so that the radio priest found that he could expand by 
undertaking to speak to even larger audiences through 
a radio chain. His small, modest wooden church, 
which still stands, has been supplanted by the building 
of an imposing edifice and striking tower, the cost 
of which has run into hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
all of this made possible by money sent in by his radio 
audience. 

Some of the more popular themes that proved 
‘sure successes involved the denunciation of the 
bankers, gambling in Wall Street, the insecurity of 
jobs, loss of homes and inadequate wages. His popu- 
larity grew by leaps and bounds, and in even greater 
ratio his assurance and confidence. He began to have 
assistants, priests, who did research work for him and 
who furnished him with the factual data that is so 
conspicuous in his talks. 

About two years ago, when Michigan began that 
march of closing banks, which resulted in the national 
bank holiday edict of President Rocseveit, the Detroit 
bankers were attempting to fasten responsibility upon 
the Federal government for the failure to reopen the 
two largest banks in Michigan. The local press, in a 
large measure, gave aid and support to the bankers in 
the diatribes against the government. The late 


Secretary of the Treasury, William Woodin, did not. 


hesitate to telephone Father Coughlin, asking him to 
deliver a broadside against the Detroit bankers, as a 
measure of defence against the attacks of the banking 
fraternity. On such heady diet as this, the ego of 
Father Coughlin grew. He found himself a national 
figure, able to attack even a prince of the church, like 
Cardinal O’Conneil of Boston, and found that he 
_ eould do so with virtual impunity. Even Alfred Smith, 
Democratic candidate for President in 1928, ad- 
mittedly the outstanding Catholic layman in America, 
was successfully attacked by Coughlin in Smith’s own 
stamping grounds, in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, and the crowds gathered there applauded 
the withering assault upon one whom it had so re- 
cently cheered to the very skies. 

However, it is a rule well known to those experi- 
enced, that, if one goes gunning for big game, one must 
not be vulnerable oneself. This, Father Coughlin has 
not always kept in mind. His fulminations against 
stock gambling in Wall Street lost some of their effec- 
tiveness when it was learned that the reverend gentle- 
man had himself been indulging in an effort to increase 


his holdings by playing the market. While it is true 
that information of the radio priest’s aberration was 
made available by what Coughlin claimed was a 
breach of professional etiquet on the part of his stock- 
broker, the fact remains that gamble he did. This 
recalls to mind that old story of the Mount of Olives 
about the casting of stones. It is naturally expected 
that those professedly well familiar with the contents 
of the Bible would pay some attention to its lessons, 
especially when exhortation for a better life and 
against evil conditions play such a prominent part in 
one’s professional occupation. 

Then, too, there is that famous revelation con- 
cerning the worthy father’s interest in bimetalism, the 
increased use of silver as money. Father Coughlin has 
manifested a growing confidence that monetary reform, 
exemplified in the extensive use of silver, would assist 
in meeting the pressing problems of the depression. 
Recent years have seen increased belief in the popular 
mind that Father Coughlin was an authority on the 
money question. With his tremendous prestige, and 
particularly as a man of God, and presumably unin- 
fluenced by mundane and material matters that would 
color or prejudice the opinions of ordinary folk, what 
the reverend gentleman was saying exerted tremendous 
influence. Much to the consternation of his honest 
friends, and not wholly unexpected to the more cynical, 
who remembered the other excursions into the field | 
of chance already mentioned, the United States 
Treasury Department disclosed about a year ago that 
Father Coughlin, in the names of female employees, 
was holding 50,000 ounces of silver. And if the United 
States government would adopt the freer use of silver, 
its value would be substantially enhanced, and those 
dealing in silver futures (which was the status of 
Coughlin) would find themselves generously rewarded 
by the profits that would thus follow. The cloak of 
impartiality was stripped from the radio prophet, and 
he was exposed in all the nakedness of a profit seeker, 
who stood to make a handsome sum of money if 
the scheme he was so zealously proposing should be 
adopted. 

Even organized labor has been offended by him. 
While holding himself out as a friend of labor, he has 
built his new $750,000 church with non-union labor. 
One of his most severe and unkind critics is the presi- 
dent of the Detroit Federation of Labor, also Roman 
Catholic, who has not hesitated to attack Father 
Coughlin at recent conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

An analysis of Father Coughlin’s program dis- 
closes that his panacea is devoid in general of any 
specific proposal, outside of his espousal of silver for 
currency. He lives in the realm of glittering general- 
ities, varying his program only at times to deliver 
vitriolic attacks upon individuals with whom he has 
a bone to pick. At times he will seek to propagandize 
for the Catholic Church, although this is infrequent. 
His last effort which must have met with popular 
disfavor was an attack upon Mexico. 

This is certain, that Father Coughlin, by himself, 
does not offer a serious menace as yet. As a Catholic 
priest, he labors under certain obvious handicaps. 
How far he can go in denouncing responsible and high 
members of the Catholic hierarchy remains to be seen. 
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It is something unheard of in modern Catholic history 
that a priest should be permitted to flout high church- 
men, yes, even attack them publicly. That challenge 
the Catholic Church cannot long permit. It spells the 
way for the complete breakdown of Catholic Church 
organization and discipline. 

The open attack upon Father Coughlin by General 
Hugh Johnson is suggestive of influences and forces 
that do not bode well for the future of the radio prophet. 
His spectacular rise to fame and fortune is not viewed 
with too much friendliness on the part of other 
Catholic clergymen who have spent more years in 
service to the church and whose influence has been 
- minimized, if not altogether destroyed, by one they 
regard as an upstart. 

Let it be remembered, as Lord Erskine, the famous 
English jurist, once said, “Injustice is the only 


agitator.”’ Were there not fertile soil, Father Coughlin 
would not have leapt into the public eye. Let those 
charged with the responsibility of our economic, 
political, and social destiny fulfill their part. Let the 
American people be released from the terrible disaster 
that has overwhelmed them the past five and a half 
years, and men like Father Coughlin will not arise to 
plague and disturb. If Father Coughlin has helped to 
awaken our people, has helped to stir them from their 
sloth, has helped to make them give some serious 
thought to pressing economic conditions, the ad- 
venturer of the radio will not have strutted his few 
moments upon the stage in vain. The rise and influence 
of Father Coughlin is to be regarded as symptomatic 
of existing conditions. May action about these con- 
ditions replace mere denunciatory talk about an 
individual. 


A New Page Added to the New Testament 


Fragments of a Fifth Gospel Discovered 


The British Museum has come into possession of a 
great treasure—three fragments of Greek papyrus 
which are almost certainly parts of an unknown Gospel, 
earlier in date than any known piece of Christian 
writing. 

Purchased with other papyri in Egypt last summer, 

these precious fragments—the nature of which was un- 
known at the time by buyer and seller—manifestly date 
from no later period than the middle of the second 
century, and possibly from the earlier part of that cen- 
tury. The nature of the subject-matter gives ground 
for the fascinating conjecture that this unknown Gospel 
was the source from which the Gospel of St. John 
was drawn. 
Cad NEW page added to the New Testament! 
A That may sound a too dramatic way of 
SY EA «| defining the thrill of the new discovery; 
Zo) but it is not an unfair way. The Gospel 
upon whose traces we have now stumbled would 
appear to be an independent narrative of equal 
value with those known Gospels, and with as weighty 
a claim to canonical authority. We have only a 
fragment of it; but these few Greek words, so long 
lost, so strangely recovered, will go down the centuries 
as an integral part of the documentary basis (so to call 
it) of the faith of the Christians. 

Dr. H. Idris Bell, Keeper of the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, described to a representative 
of The Christian World the manner in which the 
discovery was made. It is a short and simple story, 
but with an’ unforgettable thrill in it. 

As they lie in their case at the Museum, and 
as the unlearned visitor views them, the precious 
fragments are just three torn and ragged scraps of 
“brown Greek manuscript”—two of them about four 
inches by three, the third scarcely two inches long. 
They came from Egypt, no one can say from what 
part; just items in a miscellaneous collection bought 
through dealers. Examining this assortment, Dr. 
Idris Bell picked up one of the three fragments and 
thought: “A nice bit of literary manuscript of about 
the middle of the second century.” He began to read: 
and there, to his astonishment, he discovered the two 
Greek letters (lota-Eia) which the early writers 


occasionally used as an abbreviation of the name of 
Jesus. At once he perceived that this must be the 
earliest bit of the Gospel story ever found. (The earli- 
est Christian writings hitherto known are among the . 
Chester Beatty manuscripts, which are not older than 
the third century.) : 

Studying the scrap of papyrus more closely, 
Dr. Bell found that it was indeed a piece of the 
Gospel story, but not a part of the known Gospels. 
At one point it ran parallel with the Synoptics, at 
another point with St. John—in each case with a sig- 
nificant difference. Subsequent examination of the 
manuscript, and careful comparison of it with dated 
or datable papyri, confirm the impression of its 
extreme antiquity. Its date is almost certainly not 
later than A. D. 150. It is possibly earlier. Moreover, 
it is almost certainly not the author’s original manu- 
script, but a copy intended for distribution—a pub- 
lisher’s copy, so to speak. Therefore, supposing it to 
have been written outside Egypt, it is a fair con- 
jecture that we must allow a lapse of twenty or thirty 
years between the actual writing of the Gospel and 
the preparation of this particular manuscript. We are 
back to the year A. D. 120 or 110—perhaps even back 
into the first Christian century, and almost into the 
time of the Apostles. 

The full text is to be given to the world very 
shortly in a volume to be published by the Trustees 
of the British Museum. Its content may here be 
briefly described. 

The least legible part of the fragment is an ac- 
count, apparently, of an incident not recorded in the 
New Testament, where Jesus asks “‘a' strange ques- 
tion’”’ which amazes his hearers; the other side of this 
same fragment refers to people “tempting” him with 
a question. The question is missing, but the answer 
is not. It begins: ‘““Why call ye me with your mouth 
Master when ye hear not what I say?” 

The other larger fragment contains a colloquy 
between Jesus and the Jewish “rulers,” closely paral- 
leled in John 5 : 39 and 45 and John 9 : 29; ending 
in a premature attempt to stone and seize him, with 
another Johannine parallel (John 7 : 31). There 
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follows the Synoptic story of the cleansing of the leper. 

The Rey. A. Guillaume, principal of Culham Train- 
ing College, has drawn attention in The Times to two 
points of peculiar interest in the new text. Jesus is 
twice addressed as “‘Master (didaskale) Jesus.”’ In 
the recorded text of the Gospels Jesus is addressed as 
Master—the Master par excellence. The new fragment 
in all probability gives us the actual form in which our 
Lord was addressed by friends and enemies alike: 
Rabbi Jesus. Secondly, says Mr. Guillaume, if certain 
missing letters may be restored as Dr. Bell restores 
them, our Lord, by taking to himself the words ‘‘This 
people honoreth me with their lips,’ words which 
Isaiah speaks in the name of Israel’s God, thereby 
makes himself equal with God. ‘‘Such a reinforcement 
of Catholic tradition from a Gospel which in some 
respects is demonstrably more primitive than anything 
which we have hitherto possessed, deserves as much 
notice in the pulpit as in the study.” 

Dr. Idris Bell does not himself put forward any 
precise theory of the relation of the new Gospel to our 
Four Gospels. That, as he said, is not his business. 
But he presents the Biblical scholars with the data of 
an intensely interesting problem. 

First, as to the relation of the new Gospel with 
the Synoptics. The miracle of the leper is the touch- 
stone here. In our New Testament narratives the 
leper kneels to Jesus; and Jesus stretches forth his 
hand. This unknown writer omits these details and 
puts a new detail into the speech of the leper—how,, 
“journeying with lepers and eating with them in the 
inn,” he himself became a leper. The point is this: 
if the unknown writer were making a ‘‘faked’’ Gospel 
(using the Synoptics as a basis), for the purpose of 
propagating a favorite doctrine or glorifying some 
particular Apostle—as in the non-canonical Gospel 
of St. Peter—these departures from his originals 
would be motiveless. The inference from this passage 
is that we have here an independent source of at least 
one episode in the Synoptics: an independent account 
based upon an oral or written tradition which is thus 
thrown nearer than ever before to the time of Jesus 
himself. 

Again, the presence of this Synoptic element 
would seem to negative the possible theory that the 
unknown Evangelist based himself upon the Gospel 
of St. John. Yet here are these striking parallels with 
the highly individual writings of John. We seem led 
inevitably to the theory, either that John derived 
from this Gospel, or that John and the Unknown both 
derived from some common and completely unknown 
source. 

These, of course, are only a few tentative con- 
jectures. But here is almost certain proof that within 
a hundred and fifty years, perhaps only a hundred 
years, of the death of our Lord, men and women were 
learning his words and his way from this nameless 
Evangelist. How closely now will every bit of papyrus 
from Egypt be scrutinized! How longingly scholars 
and simple people alike will await the news that some 
more fragments of this great treasure have come to 
light! 

7 What thoughts will warm the hearts of the 
thousands who will soon be gazing upon these ancient, 
ragged fragments, now safely housed and guarded in 


the heart of London? A tender thought, doubtless, of 
those men and women of long ago who read these 
words with wonder and ‘‘a wild surmise.””’ And a 
thought, most certainly, of unspeakable awe and 
reverence at the very sight of this ancient writing 
which has brought. us so wondrously near to that 
great age of the world—so near that we seem to come 
almost into the very presence of Jesus.—The Christian 
World (London). 


*K *k * 


IS MR. HEARST SEIZING CONTROL OF SCHOOLS? 


A call for a nation-wide attack by clergymen, newspaper 
workers, labor leaders, teachers, and other molders of opinion 
upon Fascist journalistic practices typical of William Randolph 
Hearst is made by a group of nationally known American edu- 
cators in the current number of The Social Frontier, journal of 
educational criticism. : 

It is pointed out that the type of journalism represented by 
Mr. Hearst, especially as it relates to his attempts to control 
teaching in the American schools and colleges, seriously threatens 
not only academic freedom in the United States, but also freedom 
of the press itself. 

Basing their attack upon the recent “red baiting campaign”’ 
of the Hearst newspapers, the educators responsible for The 
Social Frontier declare that teachers must struggle ‘‘to keep the 
schools open intellectually” as well as physically. 

Success in this effort, it is pointed out in the leading editorial, 
will be tantamount to turning back ‘‘the rising tide of reaction” 
threatening ‘‘to plunge the country into an era of protracted and 
bitter strife.” 

Included in the Social Frontier group which sponsored the 
call to protect academic and press freedoms are many of the 
leading educators of the United States. 

In the current issue of The Social Frontier, Bruce Bliven, 
editor of The New Republic, makes more specific the charge that 
“Mr. Hearst and his reluctant or willing henchmen are trying to 
‘nazify’ the colleges.’’ “It is a coincidence, if nothing more, that 
his campaign should have been tremendously intensified imme- 
diately after he had a long private talk with Herr Hitler.” 

Detailed exposure of the Hearst methods in journalism as 
well as in his political and business activities, indicating relation- 
ships linking all together, is made in this issue of The Social 
Frontier by Ferdinand Lundberg, formerly financial writer on 
The New York Herald-Tribune; and by Lawrence Martin, 
associate professor of English and Journalism at the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University. 

Addressing himself to this group John Dewey, America’s 
most influential educational leader, writes: “It is a healthy sign 
that the Hearst Press attack on education has called out a 
vigorous and courageous counter-attack .... If teachers do 
not stand fighting in the front rank for freedom of intelligence, 
the cause of the latter is well nigh hopeless, and we are in for that 
period of intimidation, oppression, and suppression that goes, 
and goes rightly,-by the name of Fascism and Naziism. War 
propaganda and the situation in Hitlerized Germany prove that 
unless the schools create a popular intelligence that is critically 
discriminating, there is no limit to the prejudices and inflamed 
emotion that will result. Intelligent understanding of social 
forces given by schools is our chief protection.” 


* * * 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


In closing the discussion of the affairs of the Newark 
church we desire to correct the impression made in a 
letter by Mrs. Marjorie O. Healy, published in these 
pages last week, in which she criticised Mr. Garner 
for not offering to cut his salary during these hard 
times. Mr. Garner has twice voluntarily insisted on 
cutting his salary—once $500 and once $1,000. 

The Editor. 
* * 


DR. ROSE REPLIES TO DR. ATWOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I appreciate deeply your courtesy in affording me space to 
say the final word in the Leader regarding the Newark matter, 
especially in answer to the article by Dr. John Murray Atwood 
in your issue of March 28. There is hardly anything to say that 
has not been anticipated and quite fully covered in my replies 
to Mr. Latham in the Leader of March 9. 

It is difficult for outsiders to under tand the Newark situa- 
tion. Simple proof of this is afforded by Dr. Atwood’s curious 
question: “Is it not a fact, however, that the vice-president of the 
board of trustees at the time, disillusioned and disappointed, 
resigned and left the church in protest rather than append his 
name to this contract?”’ The fact is that it was the vice-president 
at the time who signed the contract, as the president was in 
Florida! He subsequently left the church, but for a reason very 
different from the one implied, as a letter from him to me shows. 

Similar misstatements or misunderstandings appear in Dr. 
Atwood’s article, and to answer them all would be only to repeat 
in different language what I have already very carefully and 
completely set forth in the issue of The Christian Leader of March 9, 
weary the reader and get us nowhere. 

If my fellow ministers have constructive counsel to offer me, 
I wish they would write me. 

The publicity given this matter and the rancor aroused by it 
and the decisive stand taken by the large group in the Newark 
parish that I keep my contract, makes the simple relinquishing 
of the agreement out of the question. I cannot turn my back now, 
and I have no thought of doing so,.on the scores of former and 
present parishioners who feel that I am representing their fears 
and their hopes. 

But there is one thing I have resolved to do. Mrs. Rose and I 
are not growing any younger and we cannot keep up this strain 
indefinitely. I am ready to revise my contract, and have so 
offered. I have contributed my salary for 1934 and have offered 
to do the same for 1935 and 1936, which is, in effect, putting my 
contract to one side for two years more, at least. 

However, I am so very desirous of doing all that I may be 
reasonably expected to do to help restore the right kind of feeling 
and cooperation to the Church of the Redeemer, and, at the same 
time, to provide that it remains in fact a Universalist church, that 
I am ready and willing and indeed planning to enter into negotia- 
tions, looking, say, to the deeding of the Newark property in 
trust to the Universalist General Convention, and the relinquish- 
ment then of my contract. 

Henry R. Rose. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


* * 


CITIZENS’ TESTIMONIAL TO DR. ROSE 


We have received for publication a testimonial 
eight feet long, signed by friends of Dr. Rose in the 
Newark church and in the community, in form im- 
possible to reproduce in the Leader, so we herewith 
describe it and will forward it to Dr. Rose. 


The Editor. 
The Testimonial Letter 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


The following letter has been signed by 144 people, among 
whom are: Mr. George Fritz, president of the parish for many 


years. Mr. Robert Stoutenburgh, president of the parish from 
1980 through 1934, lifelong member of the church, and treasurer 
of the society for many years. Mr. Fred De Camp, secretary of the 
society for seven years, many times a trustee and lifelong member. 
Mr. John Strahan, former president of the board of trustees. 
“We, the undersigned, all of whom either are, or have been, 
members of, or regularly enrolled subscribers over a period of 
years to, the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., do hereby 
state that we deplore the dragging into the newspapers of the 
affairs of the church, and the name of our beloved former pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Henry R. Rose. We state further that our confidence 
in Dr. Rose is unshaken by what has been said about him, and 
our faith in him as a man and a minister is just as firm as it was 
during the more than thirty years in which he faithfully served 
us, our church, and the community, and during which time he 
inspired us by precepts and example to better, fuller lives.” 


The Signatures 


Attached to the letter are the following names. Figures. 
indicate the number of individuals of the same name. Attached 
to most names is descriptive matter like member, member fifteen 
years, trustee over fifteen years, member thirty years, forty 
years, etc., former superintendent of Sunday school, street 
addresses on some of the pages. 

Fritz (2), Strahan (2), Mayhew, Marsh (2), Wells, Busse, 
Blake (2), Dobson (2), Belfitto (2), Stoutenburgh (4), King (2), 
Bliss (2), Reynolds (2), Bailey (2), Dodd (2), Vreeland (2), 
Unger, Lewis (2), Wolf, Darland (2), Ganer (2), Johnson (2), 
Kimber (2), Martin (2), Pearson, Blackmar, Fremth, Glover, 
Andrews, Taylor (2), Senior, Havenstein, Vehslage (5), Cochran, 
Duncan (4), Babson, Siddall, Anderson (2), Ferris, Mersdon, 
Miller, Franks, Allsopp, Huebner, Urban, Miller (2), Blue (2), 
Lundquist (2), Howard, Blackman, Given, Simmonds, Wallach 
(2), Healy, Stopper (2), Bowes, Sherwin (2), Stobaens (8), 
Schroeder, Holt (2), Hoffmann, Hays, Lynch, Gilhuly (3), Dye, 
De Camp (3), Stevens (4), Bowes (4), Shurts, Miller (2), Mink, 
Craig, Vreeland (2), MacMullen (2), Way (2), Freeland, Toner 
(3), Guinn (2), Gruber, Johns, Sinon, Holt, Lyon, Harris (2). 

OUR MAMMON-INFECTED CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Various reactions to your editorial, ““Let the Split Come,” 
have proved most revealing to me. It has long been my conviction 
that the integrity of the Christian Church is dependent on the 
resolving of the existent conflict between purity in religion and 
mammon in church. While some would see the conflict in terms 
of “‘liberals’” versus “conservatives,” “religious” versus ‘“‘secular,”’ 
the ugly, insidious reality of entrenched financial interest con- 
stantly reappears to haunt us. Amidst all the controversial 
elements related to the Newark incident, there protrudes the 
foreboding evidence of a mammon-infected church. As though 
forty years of Christian service, or a hundred years of Christian 
service, can be rewarded by a love-offering wrapped up in legal- 
ities! Ministers have every right, as have all men, to security in 
old age; but for any Christian minister to quibble and haggle over 
“the party of the first part and the party of the second part”’ in 
times such as these, when millions of wretched souls are without 
the wherewithal to fill their stomachs, is an abomination in the 
sight of God! 

The Newark incident is not only a disgrace to our denomi- 
nation, but to the Christian Church as a whole. It is no mere 
problem of personality versus personality-—it goes beyond any 
consideration of individual integrity or weakness. That Newark 
incident is concrete evidence of the ‘‘split”’ so naively and blatantly 
spoken of during the past few weeks; it is evidence of the real and 
vital conflict within the Christian Church—the conflict between 
the religion of Jesus and the institution that is supposed to 
objectify it! As Rabbi Silver says in his book, ‘‘Religion in a 
Changing World,” “when the first great impulse which creates a 


religion embodies itself into an institution, it loses much of its 
daring and courage.’’ And might I add—it loses much of its 
integrity! Those who proudly label themselves as “the old 
conservatives” are feasting their eyes on an illusory thing, I fear, 
when they envision a healthy church divested of all those ‘‘sub- 
versive”’ impurities attributed to ‘‘young liberals.”” Those vestiges 
of health existing in the church today are subsisting on the nutri- 
tion of those very “‘liberals’’ who have the patience and fortitude 
to endeavor prying loose religion from the filthy tentacles of a 
crass materialism! For the conflict is not so much between the 
“liberal” and “‘conservative’’ in matters of church technique, 
between ‘‘good, old-fashioned religion” and modern Sunday 
forums, as it is between those who desire the stability of a finan- 
cially entrenched institution at all costs, and those who yearn 
to free the dynamics of Jesus’ gospel from the binding shackles of 
institutionalism. AJ] the talk about “liberality,” “free thinking,”’ 
“sanctified autonomy of the church,” has been welcome putty in 
the hands of those who, in the interest of maintaining amicable 
relations with an emerging fascism, desire the social ineffective- 
ness of lop-sided “‘liberality”’ with its overdoses of sentiment and 
its dearth of conviction, in order that the church institution may 
continue to secure the blessed benediction of our financial 
autocracy! 

It is true, as some of our friends have said, “‘a house divided 
against itself cannot stand!” And I, for one, shall not endorse any 
sanctimonious union between mammon and the purity of re- 
ligion, even though it be dressed up in the most alluring fashions 
of “round table discussions.” 

Any anticipated cataclysmic split within our church, no 
matter how ardently it may be desired by those self-complacent 
souls who wish for a purging of ‘dangerous modernism,” will 
leave them sadly disappointed. For in the sight of the divine 
sweetness of Jesus’ idealism, even the most refined of mammon’s 
products, ‘‘social respectability,” leaves a bad taste in one’s 
mouth! 

Carleton M. Fisher. 

Kingfield, Maine. 


eae 


A TRIBUTE TO HOLMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What is the difference between a liberal lawyer and a conserva- 
tive minister? 

Once upon a time there was a minister of a Universalist 
church. He was an enthusiastic deist, conservative, formalist, etc. 
He was not satisfied with having been paid a reasonable salary 
over a comparatively long period of years. He schemed to burden 
the church, which he claimed to love, with an obligatory pension 
to be paid even after his work was finished. 

Then there was an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He was, of course, a lawyer, a Unitarian, a 
liberal, and perhaps a humanist. He passed out of the picture 
gracefully, after he had ended his usefulness in his office. He 
drew up a will. Instead of scheming to get more money, he 
planned to turn back to the United States government, whence 
it came, two-thirds of the money it had paid him for loyal, 
devoted, services. His decision came from a strong, keen, 


unselfish mind that functioned. 
ie Jie VEG 


AN ANSWER TO DEAN SPEIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The interesting article by Dr. Speight on the Norris Dam 
infa recent issue was marred by gibes at “widows and orphans’’ 
quite unworthy of a philosopher and the tolerant spirit of the 
Society of Friends. During his twenty years in America he has 
lived long enough to know that “‘rates’’ are not fixed by “‘de- 
servedly penalized profiteers’” but by the Utilities Commissions 
of the various states. He should know that these commissions 
have at times reduced rates to such extents that these ‘‘profiteers” 
have been obliged to appeal to the courts to get merely a fair 
returnfon money honestly invested. This talk about “watered 
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stock, illegal bonuses and rates which put the benefits of invention 
beyond the reach of the poor’ sounds more like Huey Long than 
an educator in charge of young men who want to hear the truth 
and not demagogic talk about a juggernaut owned by ‘“‘the 
privileged few and crushing the helpless many.”’ 
Edmund A. Whitman. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


PASADENA UNIONERS HELP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is a contribution to the Clara Barton Birthplace Fund 
of the Y. P. C. U. made by our Y. P. C. U., check $14.60 en- 
closed. Will you send it along the proper channel. 

Robert Cummins. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


SHOWS HIS CALIBER AND LOYALTY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one of your subscribers I never fail to read the editorials 
and the reactions first of all, sometimes the one first, sometimes 
the other. Whether ‘‘agreeing”’ or not with some of the editorials 
or with some of the reactions, makes no difference in their absorb- 
ing interest on my part. 

I have learned, after many years, however, that a certain 
proportion of good people feel “‘surprised’”’ when an article ap- 
pears in a religious paper which does not appeal! to their par- 
ticular prepossession. Witness the sermon you published by one 
of our young people. Personally, I was glad to see such an article 
in print because it showed original thinking on the part of the 
writer, at least so it seemed to myself. Whether ‘‘agreeing” or 
not with the sermon is beside the main issue of importance. 
That is my “‘reaction,” anyhow. 

Again, I am not going to “‘stop my paper’’ because the 
editor sees nothing in the Townsend Plan but fantastic dreams. 
It so happens that I am a member of the “‘advisory committee” 
of our local Townsend Club here in Orange. At first this plan 
seemed to myself impossible from an economic standpoint. As 
for that it still may be impossible or ‘‘fantastic.’’ Yet, it looks 
different to my mind at present. But what of it? Shall I ‘‘stop”’ 
my Leader? I guess not. It is too much fun reading it, even when 
not “‘agreeing”’ with all appearing in its columns. 

In closing, I hope to see the Leader and the Register com- 
pletely married ere long. Then we can have many of the articles 
and ‘‘jokes’”’ appearing only once. 

George Lincoln Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


* x 


FROM ADDISON, MAINE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have seen two pairs of robins this month (February), 
also an old crow that has been hanging around all winter, also 
one lone wild pigeon (probably mourning dove). The sea-gulls 
have also been quite plentiful—they fly over the river in the 
vicinity of the smelt fishermen’s nets and traps, and swoop down 
and pick up the “‘tommycods and flounders”’ which the fishermen 
discard. 

IT enjoy reading “Johannes” articles and editorials, also 
anything from the pen of our old friend Asa Mayo Bradley, who 
is a native of Massachusetts. He was born on the “Cape” and 
was a boyhood friend of Joe Lincoln. I am also much interested 
in the articles of our Unitarian friends. I read in The Boston 
Herald recently that the Rev. Leslie T. Pennington was coming 
to Cambridge. I hope you will get in touch ‘with him and that the 
Leader will have more articles from his pen. I enjoyed reading 
Isabel Adams’ article, ““My Religion,” very much. I hope she 
will write some more. 

I wish you would get in touch with Dr. Ashley Smith of 
Bangor, Maine, and get him to write of his experiences as pro- 
bation officer for that city. 

Bernard E. Henrahen. 


«| 
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A Seeker Finds Faith 
Toward Belief. By H. N. Fairchild. 

(Macmillan. $1.75.) 

Dr. Fairchild is an assistant professor 
of English in Barnard College and author 
of books on certain literary movements. 
Till a year ago he was without a religious 
faith, though he had for some years ob- 
jectively studied religion, as is clear from 
his book. He has now reached Anglo- 
Catholic beliefs, and feels constrained to 
tell all who will listen by what steps of 
reasoning and by what acts of choice he 
secured his satisfying faith. 

This bald statement, however, is mis- 
leading and will suggest to many of our 
readers that this is a book of no concern 
to them, the Anglo-Catholic position being 
familiar and unattractive. But it is only 
in the last three chapters that this position 
is expounded; the first seven chapters are 
a very interesting, deeply sincere, account 
of the author’s intellectual struggle toward 
belief, and they are of universal interest. 
Thus to decapitate his book may hurt the 
author’s feelings, but those chapters.are a 
fresh approach to problems which are of 
great moment to all who hold or seek 
religious faith. A modern man, wounded 
in the war, a musician, professionally a 
college teacher in the field of literature, a 
student of philosophical thought without 
academic prejudices, Dr. Fairchild ap- 
proaches fundamental issues in a way that 
is very suggestive and illuminating. He 
does not ask his reader to become an 
Anglican Catholic, but he does ask him 
“to think hard about religion and follow 
his thought through to some definite, 
workable conclusion.” 

The freshness of viewpoint and expres- 
sion may be illustrated by one or two 
examples. “‘Some people have been stag- 
gered by the fact that their sense of per- 
sonal identity faded when they pulled 
themselves apart. Let them pull them- 
selves together, and their personalities 
will return to them.”’ “‘Thanks to our faith 
in God, we know what we are, where we 
are going, and what our life is for. This 
knowledge is religious peace. Far from 
being a quiescent state of lazy smugness, 
it is active, alert, delicately balanced. It 
implies tension, though not conflict. We 
ourselves must be constantly at work to 
maintain it.” 

Before he reaches the point of transition 
in his spiritual autobiography from re- 
ligion (belief in God and self-consecration 
to the ideal values which reveal the divine 
nature of life) to Christianity and the one 
true Church, Dr. Fairchild shows a thor- 
ough understanding of the difficulties en- 
countered by a thoughtful man to whom 
religious faith is presented as having claims 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


on his mind and heart. This leads one to 
wonder how the author’s “submission” 
was possible. He frankly admits the neces- 
sity of a compromise between our private 
views and those of the believing com- 
munity which we join, or rather admits 
such a compromise may become necessary. 
And he justifies it. If the believing society 
has expressed ‘‘the essentials’ in a certain 
way, the individual “need not demand that 
this outward expression should agree in 
every detail with the workings of his own 
religious imagination.” If only the com- 
munal expression “‘is suited to his spiritual 
needs” he may without hypocrisy “‘accept 
the whole form for the sake of what, through 
this acceptance, he can give the believing 
society, and what the believing society can 
give to him.” 

To some extent, perhaps, all of us who 
belong to any religious society which has 
formulated its ‘‘prevailing’” tenets are in- 
volved in some such compromise, though 
we do not like to think so unless we are 
professed pragmatists. It is in such a 
treaty between reason and desire that 
pragmatism and idealism are permitted 
to wed. But the Anglo Catholic proceeds 
to make large uses of freedom of inter- 
pretation within the accepted ‘‘communal 
form.” Dr. Fairchild, for example, indi- 
cates at several points how large a part 
preference has played in his achievement 
of faith, and then claims that for him Chris- 
tianity “is not a working hypothesis” 
which he coolly decides to adopt, but a 
“torrent”? which sweeps him along with it. 
Surely! That is just what happens after 
we have decided to adopt one hypothesis 
rather than another. The consequences 
become momentous and before we know it 
we feel ourselves swept by a torrent we 
cannot control. We may, recognize in 
thoughtful moments that our ‘‘conviction”’ 
is the result of an interweaving of many 
strands into ‘“‘one strong fabric of thought 
and feeling,” but by that time a good deal 
looks as if it arose from thought when as a 
matter of fact it was born of desire. So 
true is this that, without for a moment 
questioning the author’s determination 
to be objective in describing his develop- 
ment, or doubting his sincerity, one 
wonders whether the last part of the book 
does not represent what really came first, 
and the first part what followed as he 
sought to validate for thinking people and 
for himself what had been reached through 
feeling. 

After an attempt in all fairness to do 
justice to Christians who are not Anglo- 
Catholics, Dr. Fairchild nevertheless makes 
it clear that he does not believe people 
who are without benefit of sacramental 
baptism can really be or do good. What 
else is the meaning of this: “Our Lord 
empowered the Church to _ proclaim 
through the sacrament of baptism that the 


recipient has thereby become ‘a member 
of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor 
of the Kingdom of Heaven.’ This means, 
not that salvation has been assured him in 
advance, but that by God’s grace it has 
been made possible for him to be good, to 
do good, and to enter into eternal life on 
his own Christ-given merits if he is true 
to the baptismal vows.’’ The clear impli- 
cation surely is that such felicity is not 
possible to others! Or does he mean that 
baptism only proclaims the divine grace 
which has made man capable of good here 
and hereafter? Then such ‘‘sacraments’”’ 
are not necessary, put merely a human 
method for announcing human faith. What 
then is wrong with those of us who are 
assured of God’s love without any such 
etORIN an 

We come closer to the Anglo-Catholic 
as we read “‘the efficacy of the Church.... 
is due largely to its descent, in an unbroken 
apostolical and sacred oral tradition, from 
Christ himself.’”” That little word “largely”’ 
is strange here. Or does it really mark the 
difference. between Anglo-Catholic and 
Roman Catholic? That difference cer- 
tainly is suggested by the word symbolism 
when Dr. Fairchild speaks of the Holy 
Spirit, “originally imparted to the apostles 
by our Lord and handed down’’ (surely 
an awkward phrase!) “through a continu- 
ous chain of effectual symbolism, to the 
only consecrated bishops and duly or- 
dained priests of the present day.” 

The cautious approach to subordinate 
beliefs of Anglo-Catholicism, such as belief 
in angels and exaltation of the saints in a 
position “intermediate between ordinary 
human nature and divine nature” (one 
smiles as one thinks of the ecclesiastical 
politics in which sainthood has been at 
times decreed long after the individuals 
lived and died), and the unhesitating ac- 
ceptance of the intercessary efficacy of the 
Virgin Mother, coupled with the judgment 
that the inner light is “only a flickering 
candle,” reveal the distance Dr. Fairchild 
has gone, but he evidently preserves his 
sense of humor, for he says ‘‘the inter- 
cessors should not be pictured as swarming 
too thickly and clamorously about the 
Throne,” for “there must be room for you 
and me.” Or do we misjudge him by 
thinking this was written with a smile? 
We would rather think that anyhow, and 
Dr. Fairchild endorses preference as a 
ground of belief—“‘I prefer this view,” he 
Says at more than one point. 

Anglo-Catholicism is for some people 
merely a lodging for the night, for others a 
permanent home. The author regards him- 
self as in the latter class. His definite 
beliefs all rest finally on a choice which is 
the supreme prerogative of the human ° 
mind, and we can fully respect the choice 
without agreeing that all of us who have 

(Continued on page 414) 
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HOW ABOUT SUMMER INSTITUTES? 


Are you planning to go? Is your Circle 
planning to send a representative to North- 
field, Ferry Beach, and Murray Grove? 

The Northfield Missionary Conference 
comes in July—the 5th to the 13th. Imme- 
diately after its closing comes the Murray 
Grove Institute during the week of July 13 
to 20, and soon the Ferry Beach Institute 
follows during the week of July 27 to 
August 3. 

What about the Northfield Missionary 
Conference? A program committee has 
been working for several months preparing 
an interesting and inspiring program. It 
is so arranged that our very young women 
will find as much help therefrom as our 
older group of women. It combines the 
interests of the Mission fields not only in 
this country, but throughout the world. 
So much for a program. 

If you have ever visited the campus of 
the Northfield Seminary, you know of its 
charm, and surely this will have much 
influence when you are making your de- 
cision about attending the Conference this 
summer. The setting is one of the most 
delightful in New England—rolling hills, 
mountains in the distance, beautiful trees 
and the blue Connecticut River seen from 
Round Top! It would be difficult to imag- 
ine a more picturesque spot to spend a 
week. So, added to a program which is 
uplifting, a spirit of friendliness unsur- 
passed in any gathering, you have the 
inspiration of God’s wonder world, with 
rosy sunsets and glorious sunrises! 

Murray Grove Institute is a combined 
one; that is, during this same week the 
General Sunday School Association and 
the Young People’s Christian Union are 
also conducting Institutes. Murray Grove 
is a historic shrine, and we who hold dear 
the story of our beginning in this country 
should be interested to visit this spot, and 
see the old Potter house, where John Mur- 
ray made his decision to preach for Thomas 
Potter. The Murray Grove House is a 
splendidly equipped and comfortable hotel 
—shall we call it? A week of delightful 
experiences calls you to Murray Grove. 

What shall we say of Ferry Beach that 
you do not already know? First, we might 
remind you of the two rallies which are to 
be held this next month. This is the time 
when all good Ferry Beachers attend a 
reunion. They dine together, they sing 
together, and they swap experiences of 
their days at Ferry Beach. 

There are to be two reunions this year— 
one in Meriden, Conn., Wednesday, April 
10, at St. Paul’s Church, and one in Somer- 
ville, Mass., Friday, April 12. You who 
know and love Ferry Beach, come, and be 
sure to bring with you someone who has 
not yet had the pleasure of going to Ferry 
Beach. 


The Institute of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association comes the latter 
part of July and first of August, and is in 
session at the same time the ministers are 
holding their Institute. As yet the program 
is only briefly outlined. We feel we are safe 
in promising you that Ruth Downing from 
Tokyo, Japan, will be with us during the 
week, to give us the story of the work in 
Japan. Mrs. Sampson, our very efficient 
leader of mission study, is working on a 
program of unusual interest. 

We hope we may interest at least ten 
of our young women in a visit to Ferry 
Beach during this week. Mrs. Taylor has 
promised to take the leadership of the girls, 
and will plan their program so that there 
will be much fun mixed in. It seems to us 
that this year, when we are privileged to 
have our Ruth Downing with us, there 
should be many young women eager to 
“bask under the sunny skies on the spark- 
ling Saco sands beside the seething salty 
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suds of the ceaselessly swishing sea,’’ as 
our invitation to the Ferry Beach reunion 
puts it. So sign up’for Camp Cheery— 
1935. 


STATIONERY FROM JAPAN 


At this particular season of the year, 
with Easter so near at hand, we would like 
to remind you that the exquisite hand- 
painted stationery, or the dainty corre- 
spondence cards, from Japan, make ex- 
cellent gifts, and they are so reasonably 
priced—45 cents and 35 cents for a dainty 
box of stationery or cards! We have a very 
good supply at headquarters. Send your 
orders immediately so that we may be sure 
to fill it in plenty of time for your Haster 
gifts. 


ok 4s 


“A STORY OF MY CHILDHOOD”’ 


We have just had bound 500 copies of 
this interesting story, told by Clara Barton. 
They do not have the attractive red 
leather cover, but all of the copy is there 
and we are able to sell them for 15 cents 
each. Have you this story? 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


LEND A HAND TO CLARA BARTON 
CAMP 


Yes, the Young People’s Christian 
Union is going to do its share in keeping 
the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp open 
this summer. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association supports the camp 
during July and it is the Y. P. C. U. project 
for the month of August. Money is badly 
needed to carry on this project. Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island are running a 
campaign to raise additional funds. We 
hope the other state unions will follow up 
this endeavor. 

The week of April 28-May 4 has been 
designated ‘‘Clara Barton 1935 Expense 
Fund Week.” Will yousend a contribution 
to us? We emphasize the Clara Barton 
Camp so much these days because it is a 
project that is saving human lives—lives 
of little children. What finer social service 
can we perform? You need not bea Y. P. 
C. U. member to support our efforts. Send 
a contribution today to Clara Barton 
Camp Expense Fund for 1935, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Thank you! 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WAR 


The Senior Y. P. C. U. at Syracuse, 
N.Y., reports a most interesting and vital 
study of the theme, ‘Jesus Faces Mass 
Murder,” which was recently completed 
in that city. Some 3,000 Christian young 
people undertook the project simultane- 
ously in churches of all denominations. 

The material for this course of study 
was carefully prepared with a leaders’ guide 
and students’ papers. The raw facts about 
war are told without coloring. The young 


people are left to decide for themselves— 
shall it be the sword or the cross? Topics 
discussed included: “Jesus Visits the 
Scene of the Crime,” ‘Jesus Asks ‘Why the 
Killing?’ ”’ ‘Jesus Counts the Losses,”’ 
“Jesus Cross-examines the Munitions 
Maker,” “Jesus Puts Pilate on Trial” and 
“Christian Youth Brings in a Verdict.” 

There are at least two motives back of 
this entire effort. First, there is the desire 
that the young people in our churches 
shall know the truth about war. Second, 
it is hoped that out of such a course of 
study there will grow a new and higher 
patriotism. Care is taken to avoid the 
purely emotional appeal which is so com- 
mon. There is nothing inflammatory in 
the material presented. At the head of the 
movement there was a committee of young 
people from the Council of Churches. 
They had the advice and assistance of a 
few carefully chosen adults. 

This is one of the most solid projects 
available today in the field of religious 
education. We urge that you write for 
further information. Address Rev. E. C. 
Reamon, 101 Windsor Place, Syracuse, 
INL, We, 

a * 
SOUTHERN LIBERAL YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S FEDERATION 


President, Andrew Mahy, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia 
Rhyne, Atlanta, Ga. This unit comprises 
liberal young people’s groups in the states 
of Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Mississippi and Florida. It is 
a splendid step forward and we welcome 
these friends to our fellowship. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


G.S.S.A. ACTING TREASURER 


A new signature appears on the checks 
of the General Sunday School Association. 
Some months ago, Mr. Albert H. Homans, 
who has served us as treasurer for several 
years, was forced to relinquish his office 
because of serious illness, and Mrs. Janet 
M. Stover was asked by the Executive 
Board to carry on the treasurer’s work 
until an appointment should be made. At 
a meeting last month, the Board asked 
Mr. Glenn R. McIntire of Brunswick, 
Maine, to serve as acting treasurer for the 
remainder of the current term. We are 
pleased to announce his acceptance of the 
appointment. Mr. McIntire is the bursar 
of Bowdoin College, and is one of our most 
interested and active laymen. He has 
served the Maine Convention in several 
capacities, and we are now glad to welcome 
him to the official staff of this Association. 

Edgar R. Walker, President. 
* * 
RELIGION IN THE LIFE OF THE 
HOME 


Under the auspices of the Fairfield 
County Council of Churches and Religious 
Education (interdenominational) a Con- 
ference for Parents was held on Sunday, 
March 17, at the First Congregational 
Church in Danbury, Conn. The program 
is a good one. . 

3.00 p.m. Worship. 

3.20 p.m. Address, “A Christian Ap- 
praisal of the Home.”’ Prof. Albert E. 
Bailey, Columbia University. 

4-6 p. m. Parents and Leaders in 
Conferences: 

1. About Elementary Children, ‘‘Is 
Religion Caught or Taught?”’ Leader: 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Winchester, George- 
town, Conn. 

2. About Junior High and Senior High 
Pupils, ‘Religion as a Way of Life.” 
Leader, Rev. Harold B. Hunting, 
New Haven, Conn. 

3. About Young People, ‘Making 
Religion Vital.’”’ Leader, Rev. Oscar 
P. Campbell, Baptist State Religious 
Education Director. 

4, Ministers’ Conference, “Home Prob- 
lems.” Leader, Dean Karl Stolz, 
Hartford Seminary Foundation. 

6-7.30 p.m. Provision is made for those 
who wish to bring basket-lunch. Hot 
coffee will be served. 

7.45 p.m. Worship. 

8.00 p. m. Illustrated Address: “Art a 
Handmaid of Religion in the Home,”’ 
or “What Pictures Do for Children,” 
Prof. Albert E. Bailey. 

Book Exhibit. Books helpful to parents 
and to leaders on conference subjects. 
Arranged by Dr. Benjamin S. Win- 
chester of Georgetown, Conn. 

On the front page of the program, widely 

circulated in advance among parents, were 


some striking quotations under the caption, 
“Tf the Home Fails.’”’ Here is one. “‘Unless 
family religion remains warm and true, 
nurturing the children in a home atmos- 
phere that is frankly, sincerely Christian, 
the religion which comes from the church 
to the home is an alien faith, a stranger to 
the hearthstone.” (Prof. George W. Fiske.) 

On the fourth page under the heading, 
“Prime Your Thoughts for Conference,” 
the following questions appeared: 

1. What are the responsibilities of the 
parents of smaller children? Can children 
experience God’s love? His care? His 
creative work? Can they learn to pray? 
How? Has fear any place in their lives 
since God is Father? Can they know God 
and love Him? 

2. What is the nature of the junior or 
senior child’s interests? What are their 
problems? Religious difficulties? How 
shall a parent and a leader deal with them? 
What shall we do with the dream-power 
of youth? 

8. How can we help young people to an 
adequate philosophy of life? What is their 
rela-ionship to the home? How guide their 
growing personalities and developing char- 
acters? How can we help them face acute 
social problems arising today? 

4. Consider the psychological and re- 
ligious importance of the home. What is 
the value of religion as a power—in the 
renewal of character; of personality; in 
stabilizing the home life; in strengthening 
the home and family life of today? 


SOME UNIVERSALIST SGHOOLS 
AT WORK 
Hutchinson, Kansas. This school, 


closed for a year and a half as was the 
church, has taken on new life with the 
coming of Mr. and Mrs. Altenbern. The 
latter is serving as uperintendent of the 
school, which at present has a membership 
of twenty. A junior class of seven girls has 
become much interested in the children 
at Suffolk and Pigeon River and is making 
attractive scrap-books to send to them. 

Archie, Missouri. Reading between the 
lines of a recent letter from a leader in the 
church school one senses the loyalty and 
devotion of this group. A few adults and a 
few children—about twelve in all—yet a 
conviction on the part of those in charge 
that only a program of liberal religious 
education will meet their needs. 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina. Here 
the church school is coming to life again, 
with new pupils being added to the roll 
each week. This means the securing and 
training of teachers. Toward the latter the 
G.S. 8. A. is providing some help through 
its loan library. 

Urbana, Illinois. A growing con- 
viction that better results would obtain 
in worship if groups were separated ac- 


cording to ages has led to the organizing 
of departments in this school. Instead of 
all above the primary class worshiping 
together, juniors and intermediates will 
meet in one group, seniors in another and 
adults in a third. In each the department 
superintendent will be responsible for 
planning the worship service which, it is 
hoped, will more nearly meet the spiritual 
needs of that group. 


* * 


TIME TO PLAN THAT VACATION 
SCHOOL 


Parsonage at Turner Center, Maine. 
March meetingsof officers and teachers of 
church school. Question under discussion, 
‘Shall we have a Vacation Church School 
in 1935?” ‘If we left it to the children I 
think the vote would be a hearty affirma- 
tive.’ ‘‘We teachers enjoyed it although 
it kept us very busy.”” “And wasn’t it fine 
to have so many willing to help?” 

It went to vote. “Those in favor say 
‘aye.’ ’’ No need to call for the negative. 

A committee was appointed to draw up 
a program and make other necessary ar- 
rangements. The following subject was 
chosen with subtitles and suggestions. 

Living at Our Best: 

1. Best for Ourselves. 

2. Best for Our Home. 
3. Best for Our Friends. 
4, Best for Our Country. 
5. Best for Our Church. 

Next, a campaign for workers was 
conducted by the committee. Its members 
went out to solicit prospective teachers, 
not to assume arduous duty but to accept 
and use an opportunity. 

The school was divided into a primary 
and a junior group, each having sub-divi- 
sions. Capable church school teachers were 
chosen as leaders of each group. The wor- 
ship, handwork and recreation periods 
were each conducted by special teachers. 
Sufficient teachers were secured so that 
no one had to teach over two half-hour 
periods except the superintendent, who 
used two periods in coaching a pageant 
which was given on Sunday at the close 
of the week’s sessions. The offering at this 
service, together with the daily offerings 
of the school, defrayed all expenses. 

After the teachers were signed up the 
committee gave them literature, secured 
through the G. S. S. A. Needless to say, 
an abundance of well chosen material had 
been sent. This material was given out 
well in advance, that the teachers might 
have ample time for planning their courses. 
For handwork the girls made a soap village 
which emphasized those institutions which 
demand our best and make for the best, 
the school, the home, and the church. The 
boys made articles of wood, toothbrush 
holders, book-ends, ete. 


George W. Sias. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams preached 
Feb. 17 on “Is the Function of the Church 
Revolutionary or Conservative?” He 
spoke over WDEV, Waterbury, Feb. 12, 
in a series sponsored by the Washington 
County Ministerial Association, and he 
addressed the high school students of 
Montpelier Feb. 1. The 25th anniversary 
of the American Boy Scout movement was 
observed by a supper and special program. 
Scoutmaster L. G. Williams took the boys 
on an all-day snowshoe hike Feb. 20. Hon. 
John A. Gordon has been re-elected mayor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace A. Richardson are 
spending some time in Florida. Gordon 
Ladd, who has completed his studies at the 
Babson Institute, has entered the business 
of his father, Homer C. Ladd, as one of the 
department managers. 

Beliows Falls.—Rev. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell attended the Study Conference of 
Religious Experience, at Springfield, Mass., 
Feb. 11-12, and on Sunday morning, 
Feb. 17, spoke on the Conference. Rev. 
Milton Czatt, Brattleboro, president of the 
Vermont Conference of Social Work, spoke 
at the school cabinet meeting Feb. 4. 
Rey. Walter Hawley, Dummerston, was 
the speaker, Feb. 13, at the Father and 
Son banquet of the Men’s Club. 

Bethel.—The Convention Superintend- 
ent preached at the United Church Sunday 
morning, Feb. 10, and then, by invitation 
of Rev. R. W. E. MacKenzie, preached at 
the Methodist Episcopal church. The 
White River Valley Ministers’ Association 
met Feb. 11 with Rev. Will C. Harvey, and 
the speaker was Dr. C. A. Adams, secretary 
of the Vermont Congregational Confer- 
ence. 

Burlington.—Rev. S. E. Myers ob- 
served Feb. 24 as Brotherhood Sunday. 
Feb. 17, Young People’s Sunday, Edward 
C. Bingham, a Rutland student at the 
University of Vermont, preached the 
sermon, and the entire service was in 
charge of the Y. P. R. U. and the Channing 
Club. Prof. Ralph M. Holmes spoke to 
the Y. P. R. U. that evening. 

Charlotte.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached at the historic First 
Congregational Church here Feb. 3. The 
service was in charge of Rev. Raymond 
Hall, who is also instructor in the English 
department of the University of Vermont. 
The writer’s great great grandfather, Col. 
Ebenezer Hovey, was on the building com- 
mittee of the first church. In this com- 
munity is the summer home of Dr. Wilfred 
T. Grenfell, of the Labrador Mission. The 
town was settled largely by the Friends and 
the first officials were of the immediate 
family of Rev. Walter Ferriss, of Win- 
chester Profession fame, whose ministry 
was of the United Societies of Charlotte, 
Hinesburgh and Monkton. The church 
building itself is of fine colonial style, the 


most beautiful one on the main Ethan 
Allen highway No. 7. 

Chelsea.—Having retired from the 
Governorship, after four years’ service, 
Hon. Stanley Calef Wilson has more time 
now for his home, his neighbors and his 
local community. The state papers were 
full of praise for his work during his terms 
in the chief executive office. 

Chester.—Major George P. Lovell, the 
minister of the church here, has moved 
from Bellows Falls to Keene, N. H., so as 
to be near to his work as teacher in the 
high school there. 

Concord.—Mrs. Bertha P. Cobleigh, 
treasurer of the parish, writes of the in- 
creasing interest and attendance at Sunday 
services since Rev. John M. Paige settled 
here and prepared to give his entire atten- 
tion to the work of this one church. At 
the annual birthday supper in February 
there were 175 people present. 

East Bethel. Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached here Feb. 3 and 17. The church 
has no funds, but they keep up their meet- 
ings under the liberal plan of Mr. Harvey. 

Gaysville.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 10, the third of his speaking engage- 
ments of the day. Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached Feb. 24. 

Glover.—H. Dean Rowe, the acting 
minister here, has arranged a European 
tour for Vermont boys, sponsored by the 
State Y. M.C.A., educators, ministers and 
others. 

Hartland.—The Convention Super- 
intendent spoke here Feb. 17. Besides the 
fine adult choir, under Miss Florence H. 
Sturtevant, there has been started recently 
a young people’s chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. William L. Forkell, the min- 
ister. Mr. Forkell recently preached in the 
Congregational church of Springfield, lec- 
tured at the Congregational church of 
Everett, Mass., speaking there also to the 
large men’s class, and to the Rotary Club 
of Keene, N. H. A silver tea was held with 
Mrs. Forkell Feb. 21. 

Montpelier.—Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
spoke at the Laymen’s League, Burlington, 
Feb. 21. As chaplain of the State Senate, 
Feb. 21, he made fitting reference to the 
death of Mrs. C. M. Smith, wife of the 
Governor. Lieutenant-Governor George D. 
Aiken spoke to the Laymen’s League Feb. 
14. Mr. Yoder was the principal speaker, 
Feb. 4, at the international relations night 
of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 

Northfield.—Mrs. George H. Howes 
spoke on “Motion Pictures and Youth” at 
the Ladies’ Reading Circle, Feb. 4. Rev. 
G. H. Howes is taking all his services now 
and is nearly back to his former good 
health. Charles P. McKnight, clerk of the 
Governor’s Special Commission on Ver- 


mont’s System of Education, which has 
made a stirring, much discussed and able 
report, is one of the leaders in the parish 
and the United Church. He was host, 
Feb. 15, to the Winooski Valley School 
Superintendents’ Association. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Evan T. 
Evans is recovering from the effects of a 
fall on the ice. He was obliged to omit one 
Sunday’s preaching. The death of Henry 
D. Turcott, Feb. 5, was a big loss to the 
whole town and every group therein. 

North Montpelier.—Miss Carrie Sib- 
ley, treasurer of the parish, spoke Feb. 12 
to the Reading Club of the Women’s Al- 
liance, Montpelier, on “Leisure That 
Counts.” 

Pittsfield.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent was the Sunday morning preacher 
at the Federated Church, Congregational- 
Methodist, of this community, Feb. 24. 
Rev. Arthur G. Scambler, who is also co- 
minister of the Union Church of Stock- 
bridge, conducted the service, and his wife, 
who is also a Congregational minister, had 
charge of the music. 

Richmond.—Reyv. and Mrs. R. G. 
Worster, Waterbury, conducted the ser- 
vices Feb. 24. M.D. Dimick, of the Uni- 
versalist parish, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the Federated 
Church, Feb. 8, and Kenneth Allen clerk. 
At the church cabinet meeting, Jan. 31, 
Heath K. Riggs was elected secretary. 
Mrs. Marion Richardson spoke to the 
Louise M. Smiley Circle, K. D., Feb. 6, 
on “Grenfell and His Work;’’ Mrs. W. R. 
Blackmer spoke Feb. 20. The Men’s 
Brotherhood held a meeting Feb. 12, and 
at the supper of Feb. 18, H. A. Bailey, 
Burlington, spoke on ‘‘Abraham Lincoln, 
the Great Liberal.”’ Mrs. Hattie (Noble) 
Jones, an active worker in the Universalist 
parish, died at Burlington, Feb. 28. 

Rochester.—There was a Boy Scout 
Investitute ceremony Feb. 10, and Troop 
No. 9, Windsor-Windham Council, was 
chartered with fifteen boys, with Rev. 
J. O. Long as Scoutmaster and Dow 
Bailey assistant. The troop had charge of 
the church service, Sunday morning, 
Feb. 24. The church and school have 
together accepted the friendly challenge 
of the United Church of Chelsea to an 
attendance record contest. 

Rutland.—Ten churches united in the 
fourth annual Rutland-Proctor Commun- 
ity School of Religious Education meetings, 
Feb. 24 to March 8, with Robert D. 
Killam as the dean. Mr. Killam was the 
speaker at the Rutland radio services of 
Feb.6,7and 8. Mrs. A.S. Yantis spoke on 
“World Peace” at the Women’s Mission 
Circle, Feb. 11, Mrs. C. H. Pennoyer being 
in charge of the program. Mrs. Omeren H. 
Coolidge was recently named Deputy 
Commissioner of Public Welfare by Gov- 
ernor C. M. Smith. 

St. Albans.—-Major Selden S. Watson, 
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assistant judge of Franklin County Court, 
died Feb. 24, aged seventy. He was secre- 
tary of the Vermont Public Service Com- 
mission in 1913 and had been president 
of the Missisquoi Bridge Corporation. He 
was active in the local parish. For years he 
was treasurer and trustee of the Vermont 
and Quebec Convention. 
Springfield. The Boy Scouts attended 
service Feb. 10, and Rev. H. EH. Latham 
preached a sermon for them. At the “family 
party” of Jan. 20, George A. Perry gave 
an illustrated lecture on ‘I'he Moon and 
Its Peculiarities.”’ The “family party” of 
Feb. 17 was in charge of the young people, 
the subject being “The Great Men of 
February.”’ Robert Plumb spoke on 
Washington, George Poole on Darwin, 
Mrs. Lynwood Gillette on Lincoln, Rupert 
Cahee on Lowell, and Mrs. Fred Simanten 
on Handel and Mendelssohn. Jewett 
Adams Allbee died Feb. 12, aged ninety- 
four, and his wife, Prudence Hubbard 
Allbee, died Feb. 14, aged eighty-nine. 
Stowe.— Rev. George B. Marsh 
preached at the Boy Scout service Feb. 10. 
The Young People’s Christian Fellowship 
entertained the young people of the 
Methodist church of Morrisville, Feb. 17. 


Prof. K.R.B. Flint, Northfield, spoke here 
Feb. 21. Harold C. McMahon, an officer 
of the church, died recently. He was a 
representative in the Legislature. His 
wife, Mrs. B. S. McMahon, treasurer of 
the church, was named, by Governor 
Smith, as representative to succeed her 
husband. 

Washington.—Rey. C. A. Simmons 
preached a Young People’s Day sermon 
Feb. 24. He spoke at the Grange, South 
Barre, Feb. 28. Fred A. Downing died 
Feb. 28, aged sixty-four. 

Williamstown.—The funeral of Laura 
Lynde Cheney was held here Sunday 
afternoon. She had been an active member 
of the Universalist church here. 

Windsor.— Rey. and Mrs. F. P. Daniels 
entertained the young people at a supper 
and social Feb. 4. Over one hundred at- 
tended the colonial tea of the Women’s 
Alliance Feb. 28. Mr. Daniels spoke re- 
cently at Plainfield, N. H. 

Special Note.—If any of the readers 
set any special value on this monthly 
Vermont and Quebec Letter, will such 
kindly let the undersigned receive word 
at Rutland. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


National Memorial Church 


Fifty young people 
from All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church and the 
National Memorial 
Church assembled on 
Sunday evening, 
March 17, in the 
Universalist parish 
house. The group had a cafeteria supper 
together at candle-lighted tables in Per- 
kins Hall. Miss Alberta Williams was in 
charge and Universalist girls acted as 
hostesses. After supper the company 
gathered around a friendship fire in the 
Romaine-van Schaick room for a discussion 
of the general subject of unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions, as pro- 
posed in the social security bill now before 
Congress. Mrs. Maurine Golding led a 
brief devotional service, and opened the 
discussion by a general survey of the field 
to be covered, the reasons for such pro- 
posals, and the insurance and pension plans 
now existing in this country and abroad. 
Mr. Asa McCain explained more in detail 
the methods proposed for establishing 
unemployment insurance, pensions for old 
people now in need, and old age annuities 
for those who shall arrive later at sixty- 
five years of age. Mrs. Arthur G. Wiley 
reviewed the book “Unemployment and 
Relief,” by Robert G. Elbert, which 
brought out the general principles that 
should underlie any long-range treatment 
of the problem of unemployment, several 
of which are embodied in the pending 
legislation. An interesting discussion 
followed, largely concerned with practical 
details for meeting an unquestioned need. 


The inherent limitations of unemployment 
insurance as a shock-absorber and not a 
cure, the distinction between old age 
assistance based on need and a humane 
substitute for the almshouse, and com- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. M. D. Shutter, who has spent the 
past two weeks in Washington as the 
guest of Captain Arnold Shutter and wife, 
will complete forty-nine years of work 
with the Church of the Redeemer in 
Minneapolis at Easter. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall was seventy-five 
years old on March 19. On March 20 the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, with 
which he began work in 1902, gave a 
dinner in his honor. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles has published 
two attractive booklets, each containing a 
sermon. One is on “Who Does Your 
Thinking for You?” and the other is on 
“Texts That Trouble.” 


Mr. Victor A. Friend is president of the 
Melrose Orchestral Association, now in its 
seventeenth season. 


On March 31 Mr. Emerson Schwenk 
will preach at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Mr. John Parkhurst at Beacon 
Church, Brookline, Dr. F. W. Merrick at 
Essex, Mr. Harry Cary at Framingham, 
Mr. Miles W. Rodehaver at Annisquam, 
Rev. R. R. Hadley at Hardwick, Mr. 
Robert Barber at Medford Hillside, Mr. 
Thomas A. Sinclair at West Somerville, 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule at Taunton, Mr. 
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pulsory old age annuities paid out of levies 
on employee and employed, the effect of 
the necessary taxes on business prosperity, 
the necessity that plans be nation-wide, 
were some of the questions raised. It was 
real discussion that enlisted the genuine 
interest of those who listened as well as 
those who spoke. After the discussion the 
company broke up into groups, singing 
around the piano or engaged in friendly 
chat before the fire. In its combination of 
intellectual earnestness and spontaneous 
social fellowship the meeting finely repre- 
sented modern youth at its best. 

This meeting was one more expression 
of a purpose to interest young people in 
present-day social and community prob- 
lems as part of a program of religious edu- 
cation, broadly conceived, being developed 
by Miss Eleanor Bonner, director. It was 
arranged by the joint action of the present 
active Young People’s Christian Union 
and a group made up of former members 
and other young people associated with 
them. 

This group, without elaborate organi- 
zation, stands ready to help the Union 
in its activities. It meets Sunday evenings 
for a simple supper and informal fellowship 
around the hearthfire. Others join them 
as the spirit moves. It is as if a home kept 
open house Sunday evenings for its friends. 
A vital bond has been created and a desire 
to be of use as occasion may offer. The 
young people’s conference on the evening 
of March 17 was proof of what the fellow- 
ship has come to mean. 


and Interests 


Francis Randall at Arlington, Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk at Saugus. 

Dr. Howard D. Spoerl has returned to 
Boston from St. Johnsbury, Vt., and his 
address is now 52 Garden Street, this city. 


A daughter, Blanche Elizabeth, was 
born on March 15 to Mr. and Mrs. Earle 
Dolphin. 

Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher on March 17 
at Norwood in a union Lenten service of 
Congregationalists, Methodists and Uni- 
versalists. On March 24 Dr. Coons was in 
Hardwick, and on April 7 he will preach 
in Medford Hillside. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will take the 
service at All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 


Rev. Donald K. Evans has resigned at 
Middleport, N. Y., after a pastorate of 
five years, and has accepted a call from 
Clinton, Ill., to begin work April 1. 


Preachers in and about Boston on March 
24 were: Rey. Francis W. Gibbs at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, Mr. 
Harry Cary at Beacon Church, Brookline, 
Mr. John Parkhurst at Essex, Mr. Warren 
B. Lovejoy at Framingham, Rey. H. L. 
Thornton at Gardner, Mr. Miles W. Rode- 
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haver at Annisquam, Dr. Coons at Hard- 
wick, Dr. F. W. Merrick at Medford 
Hillside, Mr. Thomas A. Sinclair at West 
Somerville, Mr. Robert Barber at Saugus. 


Illinois 

Elgin.—Rey. William R. Bennett, pas- 
tor. One hundred people attended the 
covered dish supper at Unity Hall, March 
7, observing dedication day. The supper 
also served as an opening event in the 
Lenten loyalty campaign sponsored by 
the church in cooperation with the Min- 
isterial Association. Mrs. Flora Smythe, 
president of the Ladies’ Society, served as 
toastmistress, introducing a program ar 
ranged by Mrs. Lucy Baldwin and Mrs. 
Joseph Newman, which was composed 
of talks concerning outstanding women in 
the Universalist denomination. Mrs. 
William Rainey Bennett represented Ju- 
dith Murray; Mrs. Marshall Groce, Mary 
Livermore; Mrs. Winnifred Fish, Alice and 


Phoebe Cary; Mrs. P. M. Armitage, Clara’ 


Barton; Mrs. George Brink, Japanese 
mission workers: Mrs. D. J. Dumser, 
North Carolina mission workers and Rev. 
Hannah Powell; Mrs. Thomas O’Connor, 
pioneer workers of the local church; and 
Mrs. Lucy Baldwin, Grace Morrison Poole, 
Stella Marek Cushing and Revs. Gertrude 
Earle and Hazel Kirk, outstanding in 
Universalist work today. Miss Anna 
Louise Kenyon, Miss Mary Collingbourne 
and Miss Mary Coleman represented the 
local organizations, pledging to carry on 
the work in the future. Stanley B. Tilney 
of Chicago, a past state president of the 
church board, was the speaker. 


Massachusetts 

Taunton.—At the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary recently held there 
were forty present. The. luncheon was 
served by Miss Anna Pierce. Before the 
luncheon the ladies tied a quilt. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Parker Mosher; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Allen Thayer and Mrs. Charles L. Phillips; 
secretary, Mrs. Frank Tucker; assistant 
secretary, Mrs. Henry Southworth; treas- 
urer, Mrs. William C. Rogers. Four new 
members were added. A gift of $25 was 
made to the board of management of the 
parish. Guests for the day were Rev. and 
Mrs. Wilton E. Cross of the local Unitarian 
church. Mr. Cross spoke on the keeping 
of Lent. After the luncheon the officers 
were installed, and a program was pre- 
sented of vocal duets by Mrs. Ruth Mosher 
Kay and Miss Edith Gibeau, with Miss 
Charlotte Ashley as accompanist, and 
readings by Mrs. Alvaro Harnden and 
Mrs. Ida Pierce. At the annual meeting 
of the church society it was decided to 
convey the church property to the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention and to 
move definitely at an early date to settle a 
full-time minister. 

Worcester, First— Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. Rev. Samuel Gilbert 
Ayres, D. D., acting pastor. Dr. Tomlinson 


is expected back from his round-the-world 
trip about the first of May. In the mean- 
time, Dr. Ayres, with the hearty support 
of the parishioners, is putting on a large 
Lenten program. Upon the seven Sundays 
of the Lenten season, he is preaching upon 
“Stop, Look, and Listen for God,’’ March 
10; “You Must Be Born Again,—and 
Again,’”? March 17; ‘‘Growing a Soul,” 
March 24; ‘‘Never Man So Spake,’’ March 
31; ‘‘Masters and Disciples,” April 7; 
“Follow Thou Me,” April 14; “Endings 
Are Beginnings,” April 21 (Easter). Each 
Wednesday evening in the parish house 
there is a devotional service. At these 
Dr. Ayres is treating the topics, “What Is 
Christianity?’”’ March 6; ““How May We 
Know Christ?”’ March 13; ‘‘What Is Uni- 
versalism?’’ March 20; ‘‘The Fatherhood 
of God,” March 27; “What Is a Church?” 
April 8; ‘The Supreme Revelation,” April 
10; ““Personating Jesus,” April 18 (Thurs- 
day). On Holy Thursday evening the 
service will be in the church, with com- 
munion and reception of members. On 
Good Friday there will be in the church a 
service from 12 to 3 o’clock, with a special 
program. 

Fitchburg.—Rev. M. A. Kapp, pastor. 
The church has sponsored a community 
forum during the past three months, which 
has been praised as being unusual for a 
city of this size. Dr. Samuel Dick, Prof. 
Sidney B. Fay, Rabbi Harry Levi, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, Kirby Page, Dr. 
E. E. Turner, Terence McCarthy, Michael 
Williams, Roger Greeley, Robert E. Rogers 
and Devere Allen have appeared on forum 
programs. Two community programs 
dealing with the problem of building a new 
high school have also been planned and 
sponsored by the forum. A small balance 
was in the treasury at the end of the season. 
A new worship arrangement of arched 
panels was planned by a group of church 
school teachers and presented to the school 
as a gift. Moving pictures of the Life of 
Jesus have been used for the past three 
months. Children in a week-day session 
are working in plaster and clay, besides 
modeling boats and airplanes. The girls’ 
division works with beads and other forms 
of handcraft. The class numbers about 
twenty-five. Miss Susan Andrews con- 
ducted an institute for church school 
work on March 8. Two week night classes 
are being taught by the minister, ““The 
Literature of the Bible’ on Wednesday 
evenings, and ‘“‘Preparation for Marriage” 
on Friday evenings. The Y. P. C. U. con- 
tinues active in all departments. Miss 
Belle Nixon, of the faculty of the State 
Teachers College, recently spoke before 
the young people on “Drama in tke 
Church.” The Mask and Candle Club 
sponsored a reading of O’Casey’s play, 
“Within the Gates,’ during February. 
This group plans to present ‘“‘The Terrible 
Meek” as a Good Friday service. New 
curtains for the church parlor have been 
purchased by the Enterprise Club and, 


through a joint effort of all the church 
organizations, an attempt will be made 
to refurnish the entire parlor. The church 
organizations have also united in pre- 
senting a silk pulpit gown to Mr. Kapp. 
The men’s club, under the leadership of 
Mr. Fred Huntley, has increased its mem- 
bership twenty-five percent since Sep- 
tember. The club now has about ninety 
members. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., 
pastor. Sunday, March 17, with no 
“special attractions,’’ eighty people were 
present at the morning service, ninety-nine 
at the church school and twenty-one at the 
Y. P. C. U., which latter organization is 
now the largest in any Universalist church 
in New Hampshire. The annual turkey 
dinner of the Senior Circle provided hand- 
somely for about 200 people, and nearly 
as many were present at one of the most 
enjoyable concerts ever given in the 
church, the regular choir and organist 
being assisted on this occasion by a well- 
known reader. The newly organized 
Sunday School Guild, with the cooperation 
of the school treasury, has just had all of 
the hymnals used by the school and 
Y.P.C. U. beautifully rebound. This fine 
group is literally ‘“‘full of good work.’”’ The 
Men’s Club on Feb. 22 conducted what 
was generally regarded as the most success- 
ful social evening in recent years, with 
record-breaking attendance. They are now 
planning for April 8 a meeting to which the 
other men’s clubs of the city will be in- 
vited, with an outstanding speaker yet to 
be announced. All the other organizations 
in the church are maintaining a high stand- 
ard of efficiency. The progress of the past 
few years has been of the “‘slow but sure” 
variety, and, considering general condi- 
tions during this period, is most encourag- 
ing. During the Lenten season Dr. Grose 
is giving a series of sermons on “‘Life,’’ with 
the following topics: March 10, “‘God in 
the Wilderness of 1935.”’ March 17, ‘“‘The 
Book of Life.” March 24, ‘“‘The Church 
Enriches Life.’’ April 7, ‘“Sources of Life.” 
April 14, “I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life’? (Palm Sunday). Easter, “Life 
Triumphant.” 

* 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
LAYMEN TO ORGANIZE 


“There is a definite feeling on the part 
of the laymen that the ministers are 
creating something like a priestly caste; 
that they are not particularly interested in 
having their laymen take an active part 
in the affairs of the churches ... . the 
average layman has little or no knowledge 
of the organized life of the church and how 
it functions. ... Laymen are thinking 
deeply along religious lines, but their think- 
ing does not seem to mesh with the thought 
being expressed in the pulpit.” 

Thus writes Rev. Robert Grenville Arm- 
strong in the Adult Bible Class Magazine, 
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commenting on a week-end conference last 
summer at the Isles of Shoals attended by 
laymen of the New Hampshire Congre- 
gational churches. This conference was 
an important step in the marshaling of the 
laymen into a vital organization, as much 
for their personal spiritual welfare as to 
gear them up to the concerted action of 
the church. 

What Congregational laymen can do in 
New Hampshire, Universalist laymen are 
capable of doing in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Armstrong will give impetus to the organi- 
zation that will be launched at the state 
banquet: at the First Universalist Chureh 
in Worcester, Friday, April 5. Festivities 
begin at 6.30, following a social hour. 

Men’s club officers and other lay leaders 
from all parts of the Commonwealth are 
expected to attend. There will be delega- 
tions from Rhode Island too. Tickets 
(seventy-five cents) have been sent to all 
club presidents. Money for them should 
be remitted to the Laymen’s Committee, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, immediately. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 408) 
made the same choice need go on to the 
position he has reached. Referring to the 
view that human mentality is nothing but 
an abnormal activity of organic cells, a 
sort of cancer in the body of nature, and 
this is the final issue of materialism, he 
asks what is the source of such a view. 
“The human mind, operating upon ma- 
terials which it finds within itself.” And 
what is the source of the religious view of 
man? Again “the human mind, operating 
upon the materials which it finds within 
itself.’”’ And how shall we judge the reality 
and worth of the materials on which these 
opposing views rest? 

“By using the human mind.” 
HOE Bos. 


STORM SWEEPS ROCHESTER 


The most severe wind storm since 1909 
swept across the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
early on Sunday morning, March 17. The 
beautiful Sargent memorial stained glass 
window in the First Universalist Church 
was almost completely destroyed. The 
center panel, depicting Christ as the Good 
Shepherd, was spared. It was fortunate 
that the accident did not occur during the 
service, as many would have been killed 
and injured. Electric light fixtures be- 
neath the window were wrenched off the 
wall. The janitor was looking at the 
thermometer directly under the window 
just about two minutes before the crash 
came. Two other small windows were 
blown out. 

Rey. David Rhys Williams, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, invited the con- 
gregation to worship with his and Mr. 
Blauvelt to preach the sermon. A special 
service had been planned, as it was the 
seventh anniversary of the beginning of 
Mr. Blauvelt’s pastorate, and a group of 


fifty members of the Rochester Order of 
De Molay had accepted an invitation to 
attend service. Mr. Blauvelt closed his 
sermon by saying that in some churches 
the saving of the picture of Christ would 
have been considered a miracle, but that 
to ours it meant that the figure of the 
Christ still rode above the storm and stress 
of life and that unto him we should lift 
our eyes for help and strength. 

The destroyed window was orginally 
in the old church, on the present site of the 
Hotel Seneca. 

As an example of the good feeling of the 
business people in the neighborhood, a 
business man has offered to contribute $25 


. to a restoration fund. 


<a 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Rey. Fred A. Wilmot is religious editor 
of The Providence Journal. 

Nellie E. Friend is the wife of Victor A. 
Friend of Melrose, Mass., president of the 
Universalist General Convention. 

Dr. Francis Greenwood Peabody is pro- 
fessor emeritus at Harvard University. 
He is the author of “The Rhythm of Life,” 
and many other books. 

Larry Davidow is an attorney in Detroit, 
Mich. He is a member of the Department 
of Social Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


FERRY BEACH REUNIONS 


St. Paul’s Church at Meriden, Conn., 
will be the scene of the first reunion, 
Wednesday, April 10. Meriden is cen- 
trally located for all Connecticut Ferry 
Beachers and fairly convenient for those 
in western Massachusetts. Supper reserva- 
tions are being sent to Rev. Delmar E. 
Trout, 204 East Main St., Meriden, by 
Saturday, April 6. Visiting delegations will 
present various aspects of life at Ferry 
Beach. _ ; 

Ferry Beachers from a wide area, in- 
cluding Rhode Island and New Hampshire, 
are expected to gather in the parish house 
of the Somerville First Universalist 
Church on Friday, April 12. The church 
is easily reached via the Lechmere Square 
terminal and a Highland Avenue car to 
Trull Lane. Reservations for the supper 
should be mailed to Frederick N. Allen, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, by Monday, April 8. 
(Remittances for annual dues may be sent 
in the same envelope.) Bring a sailor cap 
and “‘sea legs.” 

Eben Prescott, president of the Asso- 
ciation, has sent out a letter on the financial 
situation, and announcing the schedule of 
the 54th season of the Universalist Na- 
tional Summer Meetings. He has called 
attention to the fact that the income from 
administration and investment is hundreds 
of dollars short of meeting the fixed charges 
on the Association’s property. The diffi- 
culty can be overcome by a large member- 
ship list and contributions. It is hoped that 


organizations especially will contribute the 
dollar annual dues. Already many mission 
circles, church schools and young people’s 
groups are enrolled. 

It is expected that a reunion in Maine 
will take place early in May. Along with 
the announcement will be mailed the letter 
on finances; Maine Ferry Beachers were 
not circularized about the Meriden and 
Somerville meetings. 

* * 


THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., March 10, and then spent 
two days with Rev. J. M. Pilcher: in 
Mississippi. He preached March 17 in 
Brewton, Ala., and visited a number of 
other points, including Camp Hill. March 
20 he spent in Atlanta, Ga. He preached in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., March 24, and visited 
Tarpon Springs at the same time. He ad- 
dressed the Men’s Club in St. Petersburg 
March 25. He was in Clinton, N. C., 
March 27 for a conference, and at Rocky 
Mount, March 29, where he addressed the 
Rotary Club. He will preach in Greens- 
boro, March 31. 

* * 
A WARNING 


It has come to our attention that some 
churches in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire have been canvassed in the 
interests of an alleged fraud by a man 
representing a Chicago company with an 
office in Boston. 

This man offers to furnish the churches 
some talking stereopticon pictures of the 
Century of Progress World’s Fair, to- 
gether with the necessary paraphernalia 
for staging the entertainment, including 
one thousand posters. 

The price quoted is $25 and $10 deposit 
is required. Many churches have paid the 
$10 and have heard nothing more. 

I have in my possession a copy of the 
contract used, and other papers giving 
information about the matter. These 
documents were received from one of the 
ministers who deposited money with this 
man. 

Charles S. Bodwell, Secretary, 
New England Watch and Ward Society. 
Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. and 6 p. m. to 10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad-« 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 
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WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
Pp. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


* OX 
CONNECTICUT Y.P.C. U. 
Official Call 


The 46th annual State Convention of the Connecti- 
eut Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the 
Redeemer, West Hartford, Saturday and Sunday, 
April 27-28, 1935. 

Lovina J. Mead, Secretary. 
a 


MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S BANQUET 


Friday, April 5, at 6.30 p. m., at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Worcester (Pleasant Street), laymen 
of the Massachusetts Universalist churches will 
gather for their annual banquet. Reservations made 
by purchase of tickets which have been distributed to 
presidents of men’s clubs, and to ministers where no 
club is organized. Additional tickets may be secured 
by remitting cost (75 cents each) to the Laymen’s 
Committee, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. In all cases 
remittance for tickets must be made by Friday, 
March 29. 

Massachusetts Laymen’s Committee. 
re 
POSITION WANTED 

A reliable, competent, middle-aged woman would 
like a position as housekeeper or companion. Refer- 
ences given if desired. 

Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Leader, 176 New- 
bury St., Boston. 


x * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
Apr. 21. Easter. ; 
May 65. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 


May 19. Good Will Sunday. 


Obituary 


George W. Hyde 


George W. Hyde of 34 Winchester Street, Brookline, 
Mass., died at the Brooks Hospital in Brookline on 
March 18, 1935, in his sixty-eighth year. Funeral 
services, conducted by Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
were held from the Hyde home on Wednesday after- 
noon, Mareh 20. Interment was in the cemetery in 
Pittsfield, Maine. 

Mr. Hyde wag born in Corry, Pa. For forty years 
he was connected with the fountain pen industry, 
first with the L. E. Waterman Company of New York, 
and later with the De La Rue Company, an English 
concern. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Maude (Brackett) 
Hyde, two daughters, Mrs. Helen Pierce of Saratoga 
Springs, and Mrs. Louise MacNaughton of Jamaica, 
Long Island, and three grandchildren. 


Mrs. Mary A. Brackett 


Mrs. Mary A. Brackett, who formerly lived for 
many years in Pittsfield, Maine, died at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Maude Brackett Hyde, 34 Win- 
chester Street, Brookline, Mass., on March 15, 1935. 
Mrs. Brackett was nearly ninety-three years of age. 
The funeral services were held at her Brookline home 
on Sunday afternoon, March 17. Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., a former pastor of the family in Pitts- 
field, officiated. Interment will occur a little later in 
the cemetery in Pittsfield, Maine. 


Roscoe Pierce 


Roscoe Pierce, eighty-three years of age, a resident 
of Chelsea, Mass.,for more than fifty years, died at 
his home, Wednesday, March 20. 

Mr. Pierce was born in East Machias, Me., a son 
of Frederick and Maria L. (Chase) Pierce. He came 
to Boston sixty years ago, and entered the employ of 
Isaac Fenno, a clothier. Eight years later, he moved 
to Chelsea to manage a branch store there. Soon 
afterward he went into business for himself under the 
firm name of Pierce & Cox, a concern which he oper- 
ated successfully until his retirement several years ago. 

He served on the Chelsea school board from 1904 
to 1915, and was secretary-treasurer of the Woodlawn 
Cemetery Association of Everett for forty years. He 
was also chairman of the board of trustees of the Cary 
Historical House, treasurer of the Doolittle Home for 
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Aged Persons and a past president of the Old Ladies’ 
Home of Chelsea. 

Mr. Pierce’s memberships included the New Eng- 
land Historical-Genealogical Society, Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Alpha lodge, New England 
Order of Protection, Mystic lodge of Odd Fellows, 
Odd Fellows Relief Association and the Everett lodge 
of the Ancient Order of United Woikmen. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Isabel (Bond) 
Pierce, and three sisters, Mrs. Helen Pitts and the 
Misses May and Adelaide Pierce, all of Chelsea. 

The funeral was held at the Woodlawn Cemetery 
Chapel Friday afternoon. Dr. Leroy W. Coons of 
Brookline officiated, assisted by Mr. Henry Schooley 
of Tufts College. 


(ice Rivelne stor chat 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 
good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 
line on the reverse side. 


Price: 
45 cents per hundred, 500 for $2.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1983. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


The Sunday school teacher fixed him 
with astern look. ‘“‘You’re a naughty boy,” 
she commenced. ‘‘You’ve been fighting 
again.” 

“Couldn’t help it this time, teacher,” 
replied the boy. 

“But didn’t last Sunday’s lesson teach 
you that when you are struck on one 
cheek, you ought to turn the other to the 
striker?” 

“Ves,” agreed Bertie; “but he hit me on 
the nose, and I’ve only got one nose.”’— 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 

First Star: ‘‘I’m awfully sorry to see you 
here in the hospital, but I never knew that 
pistol was really loaded!” 

Second Star: “Oh, that’s all right. 
Accidents will happen. But what gets my 
goat was the way the director yelled, “You 
blithering idiot, don’t you know that’s not 
the way to fall when you’re shot!’ ’”’— 


Exchange. 
* ES 


“Mummy, the pants you made me are: 


tighter than my skin,” said the little one. 

“Nonsense, my boy. Don’t say silly 
things like that.” 

“But they are. I can bend in my skin 
and I can’t in my pants,” he replied. 
Oswestry Commercial Circular. 

A minister once said: “I have had many 
complaints lately about the length of my 
sermons. Hereafter the collection will be 
taken and counted before I begin to talk. 
The smaller the collection, the longer the 
sermon.’’—Eachange. 

Of the four Barker brothers, Fred and 
Hermon, killed in Wichita by officers 
several years ago, are dead.—Denver paper. 

No trouble to shipping was reported, 
although ten vessels had been sunk or 
damaged.— Portland (Ore.) paper. 

* * 


You can’t fool all the people all the 
time, but it isn’t necessary. A majority 
will do.—Portland (Me.) Express. 


Public Enemy No. 1 has been killed so 
often the hope is now felt he will stay dead. 
— Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch. 


When are we going to get around to a 
relief program for the taxpayers?—Green- 
ville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


A naturalist says the polar bear has 
Nature’s best winter coat. And the moths 
have ours.— Judge. 

Government, these days, is just some 
figures followed by nine naughts—Bruns- 
wick (Ga.) Pilot. 

Aren’t you glad you aren’t posterity? 
It will have to pay our bills —Manchester 
Union. 


THE HELPER 


REV. A. GERTRUDE EARLE, D.D..,. Editor 


Second Quarter, 1935 


SOME CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 


In the lessons for the second quarter 
of 1935 the HELPER uses the general 
topic assigned by the Uniform Lessons 
Committee, but departs quite freely from 
the detailed schedule. The purpose of 
the course is to show the importance of 
beliefs, what beliefs are of value to 
modern thinking, and what results in 
life follow from possessing faith. The 
scripture is selected from the viewpoint 
of the liberal church, and the lessons are 
worked out on the theory that it is the 
duty and the privilege of every thinking 
person to formulate his own personal 
creed. Prepared with young people in 
mind, the series will be found interesting 
to older groups who wish to bring their 
religious thinking up to date. 

Theology as a reflection of experience 
is the key-note of the series. 


Single copies, 20 cents 
Four or more copies, 15 cents each 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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